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terey Iron & Steel Co. Buys Durango Ore Moun- 
5 tain‘and Begins Completion of Tube Mills and 
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ORE stable conditions in Mexico have en- 
Mi couraged the Monterey Iron & Steel Co., 
at Monterey, Mexico, to make long con- 
templated extensions of its business, including 
the purchase of the well-known Durango moun- 
tain of iron ore, commonly spoken of as “Iron 
Mountain.” This is situated near the city of Du- 
rango and consists of a mass of solid ore about 
one and a third miles long by one third of a mile 
wide and 200 to 400 ft. high. Reports of experts 
who have examined the deposit indicate that a con- 
servative estimate of the quantity of ore in sight, 
above the level of the plain, is 360,000,000 tons, 
analyzing about 60 per cent iron. 
The ore in this mountain is specular hematite, 
martite, or magnetite, according to locality. It is 


generally hard or massive, although at one end, 
where the only mining has been done, it comes.out 
as a fine powder, or the lumps disintegrate into 
powder upon exposure. 


This powdery ore is suit- 





Interrupted by 


Recent Revolutions 





able as “fix” in puddling furnaces because of its 
low silica content. At various times American, 
Japanese and German interests have negotiated 
for the purchase of this ore deposit. The pur- 
chase by the Monterey Iron & Steel Co. was com- 
pleted a few weeks ago by its American repre- 
sentative, W. J. Moler, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York. 

Among the improvements which have recently 
been provided for at the Monterey plant are tube 
mills having an annual capacity of 6000 tons with 
one 8-hr. shift per day; a wire department, capac- 
ity 6000 tons annually with one 8-hr. shift per 
day and a 3-ton electric furnace for making steel 
castings. The tube mills will make buttweld pipe 
ranging in sizes from 1%%4 to 6 in., inclusive, and 
the wire department will turn out telephone and 
telegraph wire, galvanized wire, plain wire and 
wire nails. 

Though the company was organized in 1900, it 
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One Unusual Feature Is the Hoisting Mechanism of the Crane 


Serving the Pit Furnaces 





the Transfer Table at the Hydraulic Shear 





The Mill Equipment Includes These Bloom Reheating Fur- 


naces with Roller Charging Machine 
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Hot Saw on the Runout from the Rolling Mill 


has never fully reached its productive capacity 
of 150,000 tons of steel annually because of the 
vicissitudes of the political life of Mexico. In 
1903 it produced 8823 tons of steel; in the follow- 
ing year this was increased to 29,552 tons and for 
several years thereafter about the same rate of 
production was maintained. In 1909 and 1910 the 
production was approximately 60,000 tons per year, 
and in 1911 this jumped to more than 80,000 tons. 
There was no production in 1914 and in 1915 only 
656 tons was produced. 

The early development of the business was 
hampered by various factors, including lack of 
experience on the part of its organizers, insuffi- 
ciency of capital, deficient development of the 
country’s coal and iron ore mines, together with 
the disturbances through which the country has 
passed, due to recurring revolutions. 

During all of this time the stockholders have 
been without profits, but they have not lost faith 
that the plant might ultimately come into its own, 
and the latest extensions are a part of a new pol- 
icy to rehabilitate the business. As there is a high 
tariff on imported iron and steel, the plant will 
have sufficient protection to sell its products in 
the Mexican market providing there are no fur- 
ther political disturbances to disrupt business. 

The Mexican railroads, telephone and tele- 
graph lines and other public utilities, which have 
suffered damage or which have made little or no 
progress during the revolutions, are all greatly 
in need of reconstruction work which requires 
steel, and from these sources a profitable trade is 
expected ultimately to come. 

The plant includes a modern blast furnace, 
with a daily capacity of 300 tons, with a battery of 
boilers fed by gases from the furnace furnishing 
power for the entire plant, including three large 
vertical compressors. Adjoining the blast furnace 
are ore bins with large capacity. Over these bins 
are steel trusses on which run the ore cars by 
gravity. 

There are also 120 coke ovens of the beehive 
type, but these have been shut down since 1906, 
owing to lack of adequate washing facilities. In 
keeping with the rehabilitation of other depart- 
ments it is expected that these ovens will be made 
suitable for use again. 

Slag from the blast furnace is granulated as it 
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The 32-in. and 28-in. Rolling Mills 


comes out and is turned over to a cement factory, 
to which it has been sold for a number of years 
at $3 a ton (Mexican currency). 

Adjoining the blast furnace is a cupola for 
melting scrap iron, with an hourly capacity of 10 
tons. Mexico has an inadequate scrap supply, 
most of the old metals coming from the railroads, 
which scrap about 20,000 tons annually. 

Connected with the furnace, by several rail- 
road tracks and at a distance of about 500 ft. (150 
meters) is the steel plant, at whose entrance is 
installed a Bessemer converter with a capacity of 
15 tons per cast and capable of taking the whole 
production of the blast furnace. Steam locomo- 
tives transport in ladle cars the hot metal from the 
blast furnace to the Bessemer converter. This 
is served by a 50-ton travelling electric crane. 

The duplex process is employed so that the 
Bessemer converter is utilized only to shorten the 
work of the open-hearth furnaces installed in the 
same department. The open-hearth installation 
was made in 1903. It comprises three furnaces of 
30 tons per melt. They worked rather deficiently 
until 1910, when the new directorship of the com- 
pany decided to tear them down and to build on 
their site four other furnaces of 35 tons, accord- 
ing to plans furnished by a German firm, with all 
the improvements in use at that time. 

In 1913 it was resolved to substitute oil as fuel 
for gas. The substitution of the furnaces and the 
employment of petroleum lead the board of direc- 
tors to believe in complete success for the opera- 
tions when the country’s peace allows them to 
-arry out a long, uninterrupted operation. 

The steel ingots obtained from the steel mill 
are carried by electric cranes, with a capacity for 
handling 700 tons per day, to the fixed reheating 
or pit furnaces. A 40-in. roughing mill does the 
first reducing. The capacity of the mill for 85-lb. 
rails is 700 tons of ingots in 24 hr., as it was cal- 
culated for transforming the production of two 
blast furnaces equal to the one now existing. The 
ingots, after being reheated in pit furnaces, go to 
the three runways of the other mills; one of 32 in. 
and 28 in., another of 18 in. and another of 12 
in. Each of them is provided with the mecessary 
modern elements, for rolling, cutting, cooling, 
straightening and testing and turn out sections of 
beams, bars and rails as used in the Mexican 
market. The 40, 32 and 28-in. mills are operated 
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The Iron Mountain of Durango Acquired bly the Monterey 
lron & Steel Co 


by steam reversible engines and their accessories 
by electric motors. 

Close to the rolling mill shop is the structural 
shop, with a monthly fabricating capacity of 600 
tons. It has a 5-ton electric crane. 

There exists at the plant a large foundry with 
an electric 30-ton crane, two 15-ton cupolas and 
another of 30 tons. 

There is a machine shop for machinery con- 
struction and repair. In connection with this de- 


TO TAX CORPORATIONS 


Plans of Congressmen to Meet Needs of Govern- 
ment—Tariff Legislation 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—Repeal of the excess profits 
tax by the special session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress next spring, will be followed by an increase in 
the normal corporation tax and probably an additional 
tax upon undivided earnings. 

This is the outstanding development of a month of 
Congressional discussions and committee hearings. The 
ways and means committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives which will frame the new taxation law—all 
revenue bills must originate in the House—has prac- 
tically abandoned the various sales tax proposals. This 
rejection is not based on any inherent weakness in the 
sales tax, but chiefly on the political reason that it 
would be difficult to win popular support for a meas- 
ure that removed an excess profits tax from corpora- 
tions and put a consumption tax in its place. For this 
reason the House members are agreed that the substi- 
tute tax must be put on the corporations and the Sen- 
ate finance committee is expected to follow the same 
course of reasoning. 


Proposed Tax on Earnings 


Varied suggestions have been made by members of 
the House committee for the new corporation tax. 
Some of the members, including Chairman Fordney, 
favor the adoption of a straight 15 or 16 per cent tax 
on corporation earnings, without a tax on undistributed 
earnings. Others favor the retention of the present 
10 per cent tax, coupled with a tax on undistributed 
earnings. The treasury officials have estimated that a 
16 per cent corporation tax would net the same revenue 
as the present 10 per cent tax and the excess profits 
tax combined. Not to tax undistributed corporation 
earnings would favor the latter as against individual 
and partnership business concerns. As a result, it is 
expected that there will be a compromise in the shape 
of an increased corporation tax—possibly as high as 15 
per cent—and a moderate tax on undistributed earn- 
ings. 


The Agricultural Bill 


All of this, however, applies to the special session to 
meet in the spring. The present Congress is not ex- 
pected to touch taxation problems at all. The House 
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partment is found the nail, screw and rivet fac- 
tory, recently fitted out for a yearly production of 
4000 tons. 

There are a large forge shop, a tool shop, a 
building for the technical offices, a laboratory and 
storage, all independent, substantial brick build- 
ings. There are besides, separate from the plant, 
a large hotel for employees, a sub-division of 300 
houses for workmen, as well as others for super- 
intendents and foremen. Electric power for the 
plant is supplied from a 3000-hp. station. 

On the branch of the National Railroads the 
company has its own station, with a weighing scale 
for cars. After weighing they are sent to the 
railroad routing department, where they are 
passed over to the yard superintendent for ship- 
ment. 

The purchase of the Durango ore mountain will 
make the plant self-contained as to ore supply. 
In due time the coke ovens will again be in pro- 
duction. The company has an interest in coal de- 
posits, which probably will be worked eventually. 
Coal has been obtained from nearby mines. Lime- 
stone is gotten from practically inexhaustible 
quarries. Manganese of 35 to 40 per cent quality 
is obtained from the Salinas region. There is also 
an abundance of fluorspar situated not far from 
the plant. 


passed a special agricultural tariff bill last week be- 
cause of the pressure from the farmers, but the Senate 
seems unlikely to accept this measure. The Senate 
finance committee will not touch the bill until some 
time next week. There is talk of holding hearings 
then, but even this is doubtful. The Republicans have 
a majority of only one vote in the present Senate and 
there is a growing feeling that President Wilson would 
veto such a measure if it were sent to him. As a re- 
sult, it is doubtful whether the Senate will spend much 
of the remaining few weeks of its life on a bill which 
it considers doomed. 

Some headway has been made by the proponents of 
the re-enactment of the Aldrich-Payne or Dingley tariff 
schedules at the beginning of the special session to act 
as an anti-dumping bill until a real revised tariff bill 
can be passed. Chairman Fordney announced in last 
week’s debates that he favored such a plan, and it is 
possible that the Senate leaders will agree. So far, 
however, they have not accepted the proposal. 


Blaming Secretary Houston 


The possibility of the passage of bonus legislation, 
with its plan for an expenditure of $1,500,000,000 from 
a depleted treasury, met a new setback last week under 
a vigorous attack by Secretary Houston of the Treas- 
ury department. The Senate leaders would like to kill 
the measure if they can find an excuse for doing so, 
but so far there has been a marked hesitancy about 
permitting it to go to a roll call. Now they can lay 
the blame on Secretary Houston, and they probably 
will. 

Secretary Houston also punctured the plan to re- 
vive the War Finance Corporation as a basis for the 
extension of foreign credits to help the farmers. He 
pointed out that such a credit extension would require 
heavy treasury borrowing—already a most expensive 
undertaking—and it is expected that he will recom- 
mend that President Wilson veto the measure. 

The Edmonds bill, for the relief of income tax pay- 
ers who failed to pay the Dec. 15 installment on time, 
has been withdrawn by the ways and means commit- 
tee of the House and is considered dead. Treasury 
officials pointed out that it was so loosely drawn that 
it might remit the penalties of all income tax delin- 
quents and lead to endless tangles. Secretary Hous- 
ton also announced that the payments under the Dec. 
15 installment exceeded the original estimate of $650,- 
000,000, so that no vital emergency exists. 

O. F. 8. 





Testing Hardness of Bearings and Journals 


Instrument Developed Using Point So 
Hard and Fine That Hardness of Indi- 
vidual Crystals of Steel Can Be Tested 


ETAILS of an instrument known as a micro- 
character developed for testing the hardness of 
bearing alloys and adaptable also for testing all 
the steels suitable for journals, was given in a prog- 
ress report of a sub-committee on bearing metals of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the 
recent annual meeting in New York.. A tentative scale 
of so-called microhardness that expresses in definite 
units the relation of the hardness between different 
materials was also submitted by the committee (C. H. 
Bierbaum, vice-president Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman; J. A. Capp, testing laboratories, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and H. Diederichs, professor experi- 
mental engineering, Sibley College, Cornell Univer- 
sity). The report substantially in full follows: 
The importance of studying the physical properties 
of the individual crystals of the bearing alloys was 
very forcibly demonstrated by one of our early experi- 





Fig. 1, above—Photomicrograph of an Etched 
Bearing Bronze Surface, a Copper-Tin Alloy, at 
300 Magnifications. The copper-tin delta crystals 


are unaffected and in relief 


Fig. 2, above at right—Surface of Cold-Rolled 
Steel Shafting with the Copper-Tin Delta Crystal 


Impressed upon It. 300 magnificatior 


ments, as illustrated by the photomicrographs shown 
in Figs. 1 to 4. Fig. 1 shows a small part of the sur- 
face of a bearing bronze, a copper-tin alloy, which had 
first been ground and polished and then strongly etched 
with ammonium persufphate. This left the copper-tin 
delta crystal unaffected and in pronounced relief, while 
the portions containing a higher percentage of copper 
were etched to proportionately greater depths, the 
deeper surfaces corresponding to the alpha and the in 
termediate to the beta crystals. A small piece of cold- 
rolled steel shafting was then ground and highly pol- 
ished—a steel containing 0.12 per cent of carbon, and 
having a Brinell hardness of 175 and a scleroscope 
hardness of 24. The etched bronze surface was placed 
in a crosswise position upon this polished steel surface 
and then subjected to a pressure of 50,000 lb. per sq. in. 
of contact area. Figs. 2 and 3 show the edges of the 
steel surface where the bronze had overlapped. They 
both show a distinct indentation made by the delta 
crystal into the steel. The larger part of the steel 
surface, say 95 per cent, remained entirely unaffected 
and retained its original polish, which seemed strange 
in view of the heavy load to which these surfaces had 








been subjected. But upon examining the condition of 
the bronze surface, matters seemed to be accounted for. 
The softer or plastic crystals of the bronze had allowed 
the harder ones to become embedded in them, and thus 
as shown in Fig. 4 the surface originally shown in 
Fig. 1 has the order of the surface crystals completely 
reversed, that is, the alpha crystal which had been 
deeply etched out is now in bold relief, as shown by 
the surfaces, the areas in focus; and the delta crystal 
which was originally in relief is now distinctly intag- 
lio. This of course is possible only in an alloy whose 
various constituents possess varying degrees of hard- 
ness. The fact that the bearing bronze had constituent 
elements harder than the steel shaft seemed remark- 
able. 

The importance of a knowledge of the microcharac- 
teristics of alloys is not new. It has been fully appre- 
ciated by many of the early investigators who first ap 


Fig s, below at left Another Portion of the 
Shafting Surface Shown in Fig. 2 toth Figs 
l and 2 show the edges of the steel surface 
where the bronze had overlapped and the in 
dentations made by the delta crystals into 


steel 


Fig. 4, below at right—Same Surface as Fig. 1 


After Being Subjected to a Pressure of 50,000 


Lb. per Sq. In 


plied the use of the microscope to the study of alloys, 
as is shown in their early work. The only means for 
this study until now, however, has been the needle 
point, and when this is compared with the finest of the 
sapphire points, which have been successfully ground 
for our latest instrument, the microcharacter, the con- 
trast becomes striking. Fig. 5 shows the end of a 


micro-cut in soft steel with a sapphire point under a 
magnification of 2000 diameters, while Fig. 6 shows 
under exactly the same magnification a shadowgraph 


of the point of the finest cambric needle, Sharps No. 
12. A comparison of the two shows that a refinement 
of at least a thousand-fold has been effected. In addi- 


tion, the hardness of the sapphire as compared with 
stee] offers a means for testing the hardness of the 
individual crystals of which the steel needle is com- 


posed. The fact that these sapphire points have been 
accurately ground and mounted according to definite 
specifications and can now be perfectly duplicated, 
makes it possible to supply various investigators with 
a standard instrument for doing our work in a manner 
that permits direct comparison of results. 

Fig. 7 shows the instrument complete, mounted 
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The distinctive features of our instrument are: first, 
the extreme refinement of the shape and proportions 
of the jewel point; second, the special advantages due 


to the particular shape of the point; third, the microm- 
eter feed for the jewel point; and fourth, the elastic 
mounting of the jewel point. We have found that the 
material for the jewel point, the artificial white sap- 
phire (fused Al,O,), is very satisfactory and seems to 
meet all requirements for hardness and toughness. The 


shape of the point, a corner of a cube, accurately 
mounted so that the three facets make equal angles 
with the test surface, with one edge of the cube ad- 


vancing in direct line of motion, seems to spe- 
cial advantages. The advance edge of the cube and the 
line of cut form an angle of 35.26 deg., the angle of 
incision, Which insures that the normal pressure upon 
a crystal is always greater than the transverse pull, 
thus completely eliminating the objectionable tearing 
effects of a sharp conical point; moreover, we have thus 
far been entirely unable to grind a round conical point 
to the same degree of accuracy as one made by grind- 
ing three intersecting plain surfaces. Fig. 10 shows 
two views of this jewel point: an end view (1) show- 
ing the three facets ground at an angle of 54.73 deg. 
with the axis, each facet being ground after rotating 
the jewel upon its axis 120 deg.; and a side view (2) 
the lower edge at the right being the advance or cut- 
ting edge. To start with, the jewel is a small cylinder, 
say, 0.022 in. in diameter and 3/32 in. long, and the 
point is ground and tested before the jewel is mounted. 
The mounting is done by accurately clamping both the 
jewel and the jewel spring in a fixture while in the field 
of the microscope. A heavy solution of specially re- 
fined shellac is then applied to the point on the lower 
of the spring and permitted to harden. The 
spring then removed from the jig and a small 
amount of this shellac is applied to the jewel on the 
upper side of the spring. After this has hardened the 
excessive top length of the jewel is ground off in 
order to reduce its weight to an absolute minimum. 
Alcohol should therefore never be used in cleaning the 
point, xyline being the most desirable solvent to em- 
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ploy. Early in our work it was found that the jewel 
point should move at a slow and constant rate in order 
to insure corroborative results. This requirement has 
been met by means of a worm gear. The rate of 
travel should be so slow that no additional indentation 
is effected by stopping. At the same time it was shown 
that the cutting point should be held in such a manner 
that the point while passing suddenly from one crys- 
tal into another, could instantly take a new position 
without having to overcome excessive inertia of mov- 
ing parts. Accordingly the jewel itself is reduced in 
weight as much as possible and is mounted in the end 
of an elastic steel blade which tapers evenly toward the 
jewel point. 

It was found desirable to lubricate the test surfaces, 
and watch or porpoise-jaw oil was at first used for this 
purpose. It was found, however, to be difficult to com- 
pletely remove this oil, and with the application of im- 
mersion oil, which is not miscible with watch oil, op- 
tical difficulties were encountered, since all measure- 
ments are made with the high-power immersion objec- 
tives. The immersion oil used is the standard optical 
cedar oil having a specific gravity of 0.976 at 15 deg. 
cent. The same oil may now be left upon the surface 
while making the necessary measurements, after which 
the oil may be left to dry upon the specimen and so 
form an effective coating against corrosion. The jewel 
point should be kept clean and should be cleaned imme- 
diately after use, since a small amount of oil dried on 
alone in connection with other material may pro- 
duce very erratic and unaccountable results, even 
though this dried-on material be small to be 
barely visible. We have found that elderberry pith 
wetted with xylol a very desirable material for 
cleaning the jewel point. This pith is also very suit- 
able for wiping off the test surfaces after a cut has 
been made, since a freshly cut surface of this material 
will not scratch or mar the test surfaces and will ec: ™ 
away the loose chips made by the cut. 

Many crystals of a known definite chemical comp: 
tion could be tested in bulk without’ resorting to the 
extreme refinements here entered into, but all crystals 
formed due to a varying degree of solubility of con- 
stituents under varying temperature, together with the 
various eutectic formations in general, demand the ut- 


or 
so 


as 


is 


most refinement in this work. 
A three-gram weight seems to be the lightest that 
will make a sufficient impression upon the hardest 


crystals that have to be taken into consideration in our 
work, and at the same time give a reading the measure- 
ment of which shall be possible and within the limits 
of the modern microscope. 

A proposed Scale of Microhardness is shown in 
Fig. 11. It is a curve plotted on two rectangular co- 
ordinates; the readings of the widths of cuts are 
given on the X-axis and the corresponding degrees of 
hardness are given on the Y-axis. The micron, a thou- 








Figs. 12 to 16, 


Reading from 


copper. 800 magnifications. Fig. 13 Micro-cu ym sal ( 

fications. Fig. 14.—Micro-cut showing difference of hardness 

Micro-cut in soft steel showing hardness of ferrite and pearl 
showing micro-cut in the 


sandth of a millimeter and a unit commonly used in 
physics, seems for our purpose to be a convenient unit 
of lerigth and as such is usually represented by the 
character u. For the reason that the 
sections of micro-cuts in the different materials are 
symmetrical and have areas proportional to the squares 
of their widths, these squares should be taken into con 
sideration; and for the reason that the material which 
has the narrower micro-cut is the harder, the recip 
rocals of the squares should be used. Now, if we let 
« be the michrohardness and \ the reading for the dif- 
ferent widths of micro-cuts, in terms of microns, and 
if we then multiply the reciprocal of the square by 10 
raised to a convenient power, we have «=\~“10'. This 
formula has been plotted and is shown in Fig. 11. We 
believe that in this work we have been the first to suc- 
ceed in establishing a rational scale of hardness, 
that expresses in definite units the 
hardness between different materials. 

The hardness of some materials varies considerably 
in different directions. For example, we find this prop- 
erty illustrated in Figs. 12 and 13, both of which show 
a micro-cut across the surface of chemically 
per. 


various 


cross- 


one 
relation of the 


pure cop- 
In the first we have practically a uniform width 





Fig 8, above—The Microcharacter Designe r Te 


Hardness of Bearings and Jo 


Fig. 9, right—Jewel Suspension of the Microcharacter 


Fig. 10, below Details of the Jewel Point, an Artificial Whit 


Sapphire 


Fig. 11, right—Diagram of Scale of Microhardness 
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est constituent of hardened steel,” says the report. 
From what has gone before it must be evident that 
our instrument is adapted for a very wide range of 
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testing, including not only the various bearing alloys, 
but also all the steels suitable for journals, whether 
hardened or soft. 


Foundation Design to Eliminate Vibration 


Substructures 


for Engines 


and Machinery to 


Keep Synchronous Speeds Below Operating Speeds 


N interesting paper on foundations for machinery 

was presented by N. W. Akimoff, manufacturer 
of balancing machinery, Philadelphia, at the meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, Dec. 8. The object of the paper, as stated by the 
author, was to point out some definite lines along which 
a rational theory of substructures for and 
moving machinery can in general be built up. 

It was explained that vibrations are caused by two 


engines 


distinct orders of agencies: Those due to unbalance, 
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or, more correctly, lack of running balance, and those 
other unbalance. Unbalance, he 
said, can be easily corrected in the construction of the 
machinery, but that there are many causes independent 
likely to result in vibrations, as for in- 
stance, “whipping” of a crankshaft, armature, turbine 
.; water in a steam turbine; peculiarities of 
the reciprocating mechanism as for instance, a 4-cylin- 
der or an 8-cylinder V-type engine where certain forces 
cancel out and where running balance alone is 
not conducive to perfect results; or torsional vibrations, 
which under certain conditions produce an effect very 
similar to that of unbalance. 
A free body, the speaker continued, is said to pos- 
six degrees of freedom, three along the three mu- 
tually perpendicular axes drawn through any point, 
within or without the body, and three about these same 
axes. “By fixing one point of the body we suppress 
all bodily motion along any three axes through this 
point, but we still have three degrees of freedom, that 
is, freedom of angular displacement about any or all 
three axes.” 

Mr. Akimoff discussed well known effects of 
vibrations on various types of apparatus: In large 
power plants where the main units are of the modern 
type the steam mains have been 
known to burst, due to rough running, that is, vibra- 
tion; the operation of a printing plant is often ex- 
tremely unpleasant for adjoining dwellings and inspec- 
tion often, reveals that machinery in such plants is 
firmly secured to massive foundations and the owners 
are at a loss as to how to remedy the trouble; within 
the building itself, the action of machinery is often 
felt; an internal-combustion engine often exhibits a 
certain amount of vibration which can be felt all over 


due to causes tnan 


of balance 


rotor, etc 


ao not 


SeSs 


some 


turbo-generating 


the understructure. “The point we wish to emphasize,” 
he said, “is that in an understructure too much rigidity 
is as harmful as too much freedom to yield. We are 
now ready to formulate the new criterion of ‘stability’ 
for foundations. Stability is here characterized by re- 
moteness of the operative speed from any one of the 
several synchronous speeds at which the frequency of 
the operative speed would be nearly, or exactly, equal 
to the frequency of the free oscillation of the system, 
if displaced from natural state of rest and let go. 
“How many distinct synchronous speeds a system is 
capable of having depends upon the number of degrees 
of freedom. A system with one fixed point may have 
only three such synchronous speeds, while a system 
mounted to rotate about an axis can have only one 


At the Left, a System with One Degree of Freedom, and a 
Ss vith Two Degrees of Freedom, One of Which May Be 
Suppressed Below, Foundation for a Turbo-Generator 
Designed to Eliminate Vibration 
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such speed or ‘period,’ as it is often termed. If we 


could control these synchronous speeds, so as to make 
sure that none comes anywhere near the actual speed 
of operation of the machine, we would then have a fair- 
ly complete solution of our problem.” 

To illustrate the foregoing points, the speaker con- 
sidered an experiment with a pendulum. The pendulum, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, consists of a 
platform rigidly connected to an upright free to swing 
about the pivot point shown. A small motor fastened 
on the platform operates a countershaft carrying an 
off-center weight. The motor is fed through a suitable 
flexible connection and it is always possible to adjust 
the speed of the countershaft carrying the weight so 
that the numher of revolution per minute of the former 
will be equal to the number of double oscillations per 
minute of the pendular system, if the latter is slightly 
displaced from its vertical position of equilibrium and 
let go. The effect of this adjustment of speed will be 
the so-called “synchronism” and the extent of swing 
(amplitude) of the pendular system, in general very 
slight for arbitrary values of the rotative speed of the 
weight, now become violent, in fact out of all propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the weight itself. 

In the vicinity of synchronous speed, both above and 
below, the amplitude drops down to a value almost 
insignificant, so that if the weight is small the sys- 
tem appears to be practically at rest. Furthermore, any 
further increase of speed will not produce any effect. 
This system has one degree of freedom. By pivoting 
the triangular portion of the device as shown in the 
right, hand illustration, a system with two degrees of 
freedom is introduced which is readily convertible to 
the system of one degree of freedom by tightening the 
nut holding the triangle to the upright piece. With 
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the nut tightened and with synchronous speed of say 
100 r.p.m. the pendulum will oscillate violently. When 
the nut is loosened, introducing an additional degree of 
freedom, the amplitude decreases practically to zero. 
If the speed is reduced considerably, say to 50 r.p.m., 
violent oscillations of the whole system will reappear, 
as likewise will be the case in speeding up the counter- 
shaft, say to 150 r.p.m. These figures, the speaker 
stated, were purely illustrative; whether they will 
actually correspond to exact facts will of course depend 
upon the characteristics of the system. 

“In other words,” Mr. Akimoff said, “by introducing 
an additional degree of freedom we have accomplished 
this double result. What was synchronous speed for 
a system with a single degree of freedom is no longer 
synchronous speed for the same system provided with 
an additional degree of freedom; the new system has 
two frequencies of oscillation, at which it is sensitive 
to disturbing influences (such as centrifugal action of 
the weight), one being below and the other above the 
value corresponding to that of the same system with the 
additional degree of freedom suppressed. 

“Tt should especially be observed that the oscillations 
were thus reduced practically to zero, not by steadying 
the system by something without it, but by some sort 
of an adjustment wholly within the vibrating system 
itself. Furthermore, what we did was to increase in a 
measure the flexibility of the system by breaking it in 
two; and although at first glance this might have in- 
creased the effects of the disturbing agency (rotation 
of off-center weight) the actual effect was practically 
to bring the system to rest. It is still more important, 
however, to note the fact that we introduced the addi- 
tional degree of freedom precisely in the sense of action 
of the disturbing agency, that is, in the of the 
plane of the figure and not at right angles thereto; or 
say, in an up-and-down sense, as for instance by pro- 
viding a coil spring instead of joint. 


The Basis of 


“This, then, will be taken as basis for our further 
discussion. In contemplating the design of a founda- 
tion we shall always separate those directions (or axes 
of instantaneous rotation) about which the system can- 
not (or at least is not likely to) oscillate from those direc- 
tions (or instantaneous axes) about which the system 
is more or less certain to vibrate. We next shall select 
a ‘steady’ point from purely practical considerations, 
and finally devise such means of controlling the ‘free 
periods’ of the system as will secure the desired degree 
of remoteness from synchronism under the actual opera- 
tive speed. Such means of course will be springs, ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and not in the calculated to 
allow of any free wabbling of the system. They will 
also be adjustable so that the desired periods may be 
readily varied within wide limits; and in general 
structurally arranged to introduce as few changes as 
possible in the arrangement as a whole.” 

Mr. Akimoff stated that to submit too many partic- 
ulars as regards the detailed designs of such an ar- 
rangement would defeat the purpose of the paper, 
which was merely to introduce the broad idea and not 
any one of the scores of individual designs which 
might readily suggest themselves to the engineer con- 
fronted with the problem of designing a foundation for 
a given machine. “Considering, therefore,” he said, 
“only one of apparatus, a turbo-generator, we must 
start out with the selection of the steady point. We will 
naturally place it as near the steam main as possible 
(not to the exclusion, of course, of a suitable expansion 
joint), as under all conditions, should there be a choice 
of position, preference should be given to that point as 
far as possible from the center of gravity of the sys- 
tem, so that any static unbalance (whipping, etc.), 
would be made to act not as a force upon, but as a 
movement about that steady point. Such should 
actually be made as steady as possible and no trouble 
should be spared in providing suitable piling or dig- 
ging down to the solid ground and constructing suita- 
ble footings. 

“The next problem is to design a substructure 
adapted to receive the bedplate of the apparatus and 
made stiff enough so as to eliminate any ‘periods’ of 
its own. This bedplate may be made of structural steel 
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or of reinforced concrete, in which latter case the ends 


thereof may be made of cast iron. The substructure is 
supported upon the steady point either by a ball-and- 
socket arrangement, or is simply bolted at that point 
to the floor plate underneath by 
necessarily be very light, 


a bolt which need not 
but which must be arranged 


In a manner to secure the minimum area of actual 
contact. 

“Remembering that in apparatus of this sort the 
tendency to oscillate about the horizontal axis is al- 


ways rather negligible, we have practically only two de- 
grees of freedom and only two periods to adjust so as to 
have them well out of the limits of the operative 
speed. Hence the two sets of springs, one to take care 
of the period corresponding to oscillation in the ver- 
tical plane, the other to control motion in the hori- 
zontal plane. It should not be imagined, however, that 
these springs will very light; they will 
always have considerable stiffness, but their function 
is that of being the only members that can yield and 
the whole situation is controlled by the proper choice 
of these yielding elements.” 


necessarily be 


To Protest Against a National Board of 
Adjustment 


The demand of the railway brotherhoods that a Na 
tional Board of Adjustment shall handle all labor prob 
lems instead of the individual company settling its own 
troubles, as formerly, will be protested at a convention 
of manufact merchants, railway executives and 
shippers at Chicago, Jan. 12. About 500 delegates, rep- 
resenting all sect the country, are expected to 
attend the meeting at the Congress Hotel. 


urers, 
ions of 


Acquiescence in the railway brotherhoods’ plan would 
mean the opening wedge for collective bargaining and 
the closed shop in all branches of American industry, 
convention call issued by the National 
State Manufacturers’ Associations, 
through its president, William Butterworth, who is also 
a director of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the president of Deere & Co., Moline, 
[ll.; and the secretary, John M. Glenn, who holds the 
same position with the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
tion. 


according to the 


Conference of 


Associa 


In explaining the primal purpose of the convention 
the call says, in part: 

“The railway brotherhoods are insisting upon the 
National Adjustment Board. The rail- 
way executives are opposing it because, if created, it 
means the nationalization of railways under the domi- 
nation of the labor and the destruction of disci- 
pline, efficiency and loyalty, which are necessary to the 
efficient and economical operation of the common car- 
riers for the benefit of the people. If the railroads are 
thus shackled, the resulting conditions must necessarily 
be reflected in the organization of every manufacturer. 
It means the closed shop and union domination over all 
industries alike. This, to-day, is perhaps the most vital 
issue facing the manufacturing and producing interests 
of the United States, and should have immediate atten- 
tion.” 

A discussion of the open shop, its effect on employee, 
company, production, cost of production, and union 
labor, is also scheduled. The immigration problem, 
particularly vital at this time, will be considered in all 
Among the points discussed will be: Should 
America’s real human in the immigrant 
before he leaves his home country? Can the reception 
of the immigrant in this country be improved upon, and 
how? Cana found for placing the im- 
migrant in the right place with the right surroundings, 
and can uniform methods of educating and American- 
izing the foreigner be adopted? 

Many prominent men have been invited to address 
the convention, including—Elbert H. Gary, United 
States Steel Corporation, New York; Charles M. 
Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Co.; John D. Ryan, Anaconda 
Copper Co., New York and Butte. Mont.; Charles Piez, 
president Link-Belt Co., Chicago: George M. Gillette, 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, and 
F. T. Bentley, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
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Multiple Spindle Drilling and Tapping 
Machine 


A multiple drilling and tapping machine, developed 
by the Fox Machine Co., Jackson, Mich., has a numbet 
of new features. The drive operates through a single 
drive plate friction clutch, similar to the Hoosier, Borg 
and Beck and other standard automobile clutches, the 
clutch being located on the outer end of the upper cone. 
At the head of the vertical drive shaft is a 12-jawed 
positive driving clutch, with right hand teeth on one 
side and left hand teeth on the other. These teeth en- 
gage opposing members carried by bevel gears, the 
gears being driven by a bevel pinion mounted on the 
horizontal shaft, which in turn runs into the speed 
change box. 

The movement of the clutch from forward to reverse 
is controlled by a lever at the front of the machine 
which is also connected to the lever controlling the fric- 





A Single Drive Plate Friction Clutch on Outer End of the 

Upper Cone and a 12-Jawed Positive Driving Clutch at the 

Head of the Vertical Drive Shaft Are Features of New Fox 
Multiple Drilling and Tapping Machine 


tion clutch. When the tapping lever is moved from for- 
ward to reverse, or vice versa, the first movement of 
the lever disengages the friction clutch. Further mo- 
tion of the lever carries the solid tooth driving clutch 
to the opposite position, this being accomplished while 
the power is off. As the lever movement is continued, 
the friction clutch is again engaged, driving the spin- 
dles in the reverse direction. Special provision is made 
against the possibility of the teeth of the jaw clutch 
striking one on top of the other while being reversed. 

A stop is provided that may be set so that when the 
taps have reached a desired depth, the machine auto- 
matically operates the reversing spindle, relieving the 
operator of the responsibility of reversing the machine 
at the proper moment. The machine is ball-bearing 
throughout. 
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MANY MILLS IDLE 


Youngstown Plants of Independents Operating 
at Reduced Capacity—Market Is Dull 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 28.—Iron and steel in- 
dustry of the Mahoning Valley faces the New Year 
with operating schedules at a largely reduced rate and 
new business reduced to small proportions. “I expect 
business to be fair after the first quarter,” states a 
leading manufacturer, “but during the next three 
months operations are likely to be more or less inter- 
mittent.” Until this time the volume of unemploy- 
ment has been held down, though there has been con- 
siderable partial employment. Sheet business is con- 
fined to small tonnages and rollings are at a low ebb 
this week. In fact, most of the sheet mills in the Val- 
leys are idle. Sharp declines in tonnage rates paid 
puddlers and sheet and tin mill workers are expected 
to materialize from the bi-monthly settlement to de- 
termine the rates for the January-February period. 
Examination of sales sheets will occur this week be- 
tween representatives of the companies and the Amal- 
amated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
A feature of the sheet market during the past week 
was the appearance of an inquiry for 4,000 tons of 
black sheets for export shipment. 

No. 4 blast furnace at the Ohio Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. has resumed after a suspension for 
repairs and overhauling and this interest now has all 
six stacks in this battery active. Its operations are 
close to normal and are far better than those of the 
independents. 

Usual absence of buying is manifest at the close of 
the year and manufacturers approach the first quarter 
of 1921 with varying views on the trade outlook. It 
is the general opinion in the trade, however, that buy- 
ing will be slack for the next three months and that a 
sustained revival will hardly come before spring. 
Those interests with a diversity of products are of 
course in the best position to meet such a contingency, 
and especially tube manufacturers whose unfilled ton- 
nage will maintain schedules for several months. 

In the meantime, mills are engaged reducing inven- 
tories as much as limited production will permit and 
some output is moving at an actual loss. Sales de- 
partments are eager for what limited business is in 
sight. 

Pipe at Corporation Prices 


Steel pipe is approaching the Steel Corporation level 
and a leading independent interest is reported to have 
taken a contract for spring delivery at the quotation of 
the leading interest. Heretofore a premium of $7 per 
ton has been maintained by the independents. All 
products are now obtainable from the independents at 
the Corporation level. For several weeks there has 
been pressure on the part of pipe consumers to force 
lower quotations from the independents, basing their 
claims on the reduced costs of raw materials. The 
principal demand for tubular products comes from 
Texas and California oil fields and from export inter- 
ests. Much of the pipe produced by a district interest 
has been shipped to Japan in the past two months. 
Stocks of buttweld pipe are still low despite the im- 
provement in deliveries. Demand, while not as firm as 
two weeks ago, is still well sustained. 

An important development in the tin plate market is 
in inquiries from Japan, which aggregated 75,000 base 
boxes in the past two weeks. Current new business, 
though, is negligible. 


Fuel Prices Lower 


Fuel prices reflect the weakness of the steel market 
all along the line. One interest operating its own coal 
mines has been selling part of its product on the open 
market. Industrial buyers say high-grade gas coal is 
obtainable under $3.65 f.o.b. mine. Deliveries to the 
leading interests are now being made under contracts 
running to April in some cases, contract prices averag- 
ing around the present spot market. Standard furnace 
coke is nominally between $5.50 and $6 and weak at 
these prices. One transaction is reported at $5, though 
this was negotiated to dispose of a tonnage on wheels. 













Electric Blooming Mill in Delaware 


Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation Makes 


Wide Variety 
Made Where 
NUSUAL 


diversity of product characterizes the 


operations of. the Penn Seaboard Steel Corpo- 
ration (and its subsidiary, the Tacony Steel 
Co.). The company offers to the marine field both 


heavy and light forgings as well as marine steel cast- 
ings; to the locomotive industries, large and small steel 
forgings and steel castings; to the automobile indus- 
tries, special alloy steel bars and shapes as well as 
large forgings and castings; and to general steel con- 
sumers, special steel billets and miscellaneous alloy and 
carbon steel bars and shapes as well as 
machinery steel castings. 

In February, 1920, the Penn Seaboard Steel Corpo- 
ration consolidated with the Tacony Steel Co. The 
headquarters of the consolidated interests are in the 


jobbing and 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, and the three 
plants are all located on the Delaware river. Its steel 
casting operations are confined to the plant at Ches- 


ter, Pa., which was at one time the Penn Steel Casting 
& Machine Co., a pioneer in the acid open-hearth steel 
casting industry. At this plant all varieties of 
castings for battleships, steamships, ordnance work, 
locomotive work and miscellaneous uses are produced. 
Its forging plant and finishing mills are at Tacony, 
’a., where is combined the rolling mill unit of the 
Tacony Steel Co. and the ordnance or forging plant 
with its own steel department of what was once the 
Tacony Ordnance Corporation built for the Government 
and later combined with the Tacony Steel Co. 
Its steel plant is located at New Castle 


steel 


Del., 


and 


operates exclusively in producing billets, blooms and 
slabs, of all grades of alloy and carbon steels, either 
for its own use at the Tacony Steel Co. or for sale 
in the open market, in which a large business done. 

The New Castle plant, located a few miles south 
of Wilmington, Del., was formerly the Baldt Steel Co. 


and was founded in 1904 by Fred Baldt, one of the 
pioneers of the steel foundry industry. In 1916 the 
Baldt plant was consolidated with the Penn Steel 


Casting & Machine Co. and the Seaboard Steel Casting 
Co. of Chester, the consolidation being known as the 
Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, the present company. 


Steel Castings 


of Products — Billets Now 


Were Formerly 
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for 


blooming mill, the 


intended. 


mill into a 34-in. 
it Was origin: ally 

The steel 
open-hearth 
other two 
ingots are cast in 


purpose 


consists of six 30-ton 


which 


making capacity 
four of are and the 

Both 17% in. and 21.in. square 
ed type molds with sinkheads. 


furnaces, basic 
ac id bottoms 


invert 


The soaking pit equipment consists of two four- 
hole gas-fired pits and two two-hole oil-fired pits. Each 
hole of the gas-fired pit will take six 17% in. or four 
21 in. ingots and the oil-fired pits six of either sized 
ingots. Producer gas for the heating of the gas pits is 


furnished from a gas house equipped with three Hughes 


mechanical gas producers, erected by Wellman-Seaver 
Morgan Co., Clavelana. This gas house is equipped 
with modern machinery for handling coal and ashes. 

The rolling capacity consists of a 34-in., two-high 


blooming mill, located in a building 700 ft. 
span of 65 ft. The mill is driven by a 
direct-current reversing mill motor 
a rated horsepower of 6000. This is operated by a 
1500-hp. Westinghouse flywheel The auxiliary 
lrives are General Electric direct-current mill typ 
receiving power from a 1000 kw. General Elec 
The is of the guillotin 
type operated by a 150 hp. and is capable of 
shearing 8 in. x 8 in. The power is furnished by the 
Philadelphia & Wilmington Traction Co. .It is received 
at 11,600 volts, 3-phase 60-cycle, and is stepped down 
to 2300 volts for transmission to the mill. 

All departments are served by overhead traveling 
cranes, also a Morgan charging machine is used for 
charging the open-hearth furnaces, and Morgan charg 
ing and drawing cranes for the soaking pits. 

The 17%-in. ingot of alloy 
down in 27 passes to 4 in. x 4 in. in less than 3 
Very light drafts, with no ragging on the rolls, 
frequent turning of the bar is the practice. 

The products of this mill are all sizes of billets and 
blooms, 4-in. x 4 in. and upward to 18 in. x 8 in. 
of special alloy and carbon steels. All products are of 
forging quality. Due to the use of inverted molds, 
with sinkheads, practically no piping or segregation is 
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The New Castle plant was greatly enlarged in 1916 to found, even in special alloy steels; and the surface of 
take care of Government contracts. It was further the finished product requires very little chipping. 
enlarged in February, 1920, after the Penn Seaboard- The works laboratory is provided with modern 
Tacony merger. One of the substantial changes made apparatus for chemical analysis of all grades of spe- 
by the new management was the conversion of the plate’ cial alloy steels. A constant check is made at each 
step from the raw ma- 
terials to the finished prod 
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forged or rolled into small- 
er sizes or sold in the 










open 


market. The capacity of 
this blooming mill is 
about 20,000 tons per 


month of blooms, billets 
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Electric Truck for Charging Annealing 
Ovens 


An important application of the electric storage 
battery truck in industrial plants has been made by the 
Elwell Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, which has 
brought out a new type of truck for charging annealing 
ovens in malleable iron foundries. Various devices 
have been used for charging annealing ovens, including 
the use of hand operated rigs, air operated charging 
trucks, electric trucks taking power from a trolley, com- 
bination of the air and trolley trucks, and a steam 
operated charging truck. Among the advantages 
claimed for the storage battery truck for this purpose 
are that it will serve the entire annealing department 
and oven floor space and can be run by an inexperienced 
operator. 

Early in 1919 the Elwell Parker company adopted 
a truck design which incorporated suggestions by man- 
agers and engineers of malleable foundries. This type 
is now being manufactured from standardized parts, 
75 per cent of which are used in the company’s other 
types of electric trucks. 

The truck has three wheels, one for steering and 
two for driving, and at its front is provided with an 
electrically operated annealing pot lifting device. The 
steering wheel is turned by an automobile type wheel 
mounted on the top of a vertical steering mast turning 





Electric Storage Battery Truck Charging Annealing Oven 


on ball bearings. The steered wheel is carried in a 
spring cradle so that the shock is cushioned when run- 
ning over an obstruction. The wheels are equipped 
with rubber tires if the truck is to be used with ovens 
charged at low temperatures, or with a smooth steel 
wheel on the steering end and a pair of herringbone 
steel driving wheels on the drive end for use with ovens 
having high charging temperatures. 

The operator stands on two pedals, one of which 
controls the brake. When this pedal is pushed down 
by the operator’s left foot the brake is off. When the 
right pedal is depressed the circuit breaker closes, but 
only when the controller is in off position, connecting 
the controller to the battery carried in a compartment 
on the truck frame. The operator must stand on the 
truck to operate it, for if he steps off it stops auto- 
matically. 

To operate the pot lifting device a switch is closed, 
the forks move close to the floor, the truck is driven 
forward and the forks inserted beneath the pot stool. 
Upon closing the switch the stool and pot are lifted 6 
in., a trap stopping the lifting mechanism when a pre- 
determined height is reached. 

The lifting mechanism consists of a series wound 
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motor which receives its power from the same battery 
as the propelling motor. This motor is equipped with 
a special brake and directly connected to a worm gear 
which drives a worm wheel mounted on the clutch 
spider. The center of the clutch, which is set for 25 
per cent overload, is a nut through which a multi-thread 
worm or ram works. This ram is attached to a toggle 
lifting mechanism which raises or lowers the forks, 
depending upon the direction of motor rotation. An- 
other safety feature is that the movement of the forks 
up or down may be stopped at any point by manually 
opening a switch so that the pots may not be upset if 
improperly picked up or placed. The lifting mechanism 
is inclosed and its working parts run at slow speed in 
oil. 

The truck is driven by an inclosed motor direct con- 
nected to a worm gear which drives through a four 
bevel pinion differential to the wheels. The axle is of 
the full floating type. No weight is carried on the 
drive shafts. The wheels carry 7%-in. double row ball 
bearings. There is a contracting type brake between 
the motor and differential. The whole equipment is as- 
sembled on a heavy riveted steel frame. The over-all 
length of the truck is 12 ft. and weight complete with 
battery, 3600 lb. 

The battery is charged at night and the truck is 
ready for use in the morning. It is stated that with a 
single charge of the battery the truck will make 150 to 
200 trips, each trip including picking up, backing out, 
turning, traveling, setting down, and picking up an- 
other 4000 lb. pot and placing it in the next oven. 


Griffin Wheel Co. Additions 


Some additions are being made to the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant of the Griffin Wheel Co., main offices at 
Chicago, manufacturer of cast iron wheels. Seven 
new molding floors have been added to the Tacoma 
plant, making a total of 21, together with all neces- 
sary auxiliary equipment including cranes, blowers, ele- 
vators, etc. The plant is equipped with one 90-in. and 
one 100-in. cupolas, and has a capacity for turning out 
725 cast iron wheels per day, ranging from 625 lb. to 
725 lb. The company also has a brass foundry equipped 
with two Swartz and one Monarch brass melting fur- 
naces, the capacity being five tons per day, consisting 
of locomotive and car brasses and small jobbing work. 
The company intends to install in the plant overhead 
tracks, self-pouring ladles and an exhaust system for 
drawing off all wheel grindings. An old foundry build- 
ing now discarded will be torn down, and in its place 
will be erected a modern machine shop for which a 
large equipment of machine tools will be needed. The 
company is at present filling an order for 7200 cast 
iron wheels, weighing 700 lb. each, for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 


Shipbuilding Plant Sold 


The entire plant of the Ames Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., located on the West Waterway, Seattle, 
Wash., has been sold to the Seattle Contract Co. The 
sale includes all the machinery, equipment, stores and 
buildings, the Ames company retaining the land on 
which the plant is located. It is the intention of the 
purchaser to at once start dismantling the plant, sell- 
ing off all materials, equipment and buildings. Re- 
ports that the Ames plant had been sold to the Barde 
Steel Products Co., of Seattle, for $1,250,000 are in- 
correct. 


Bust of Charles A. Otis Installed 

A bust of Charles A. Otis, pioneer steel manufac- 
turer of Cleveland, was recently installed in the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial Building at Niles, Ohio, where are 
bronze representations of other leaders of finance and 
industry. The Otis replica bears this inscription: 

Charles A. Otis. Born in Bloomfield, Ohio, June 30, 1827 
Pioneer in iron and steel industries in Cleveland and founder 
of Otis Steel Co. Mayor of Cleveland, 1872. Associated with 


many developments in city of Cleveland. Died June 30, 1905 


The National Drawn Steel Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
is erecting an addition, 100 x 150 ft., for a warehouse. 
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Offer of Brier Hill Steel Co. 


The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
offered employees the privilege of subscribing for 15,000 
shares of non-par value common stock at $27 per share, 
subscription period extending from Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
next. The offer contains bonus and other features for 
the benefit or protection of subscribers. Payments may 
be made monthly or semi-monthly. Final payment 
must be made within three years but cannot be made 
earlier than one year from date of subscription. Divi- 
dends are credited to subscriptions until final payment 
is made. Five per cent interest is charged on deferred 
balances. 

The number of shares that may be 
is limited according to earning power, as follows: up 
to $1,500 a year, five shares; from $2,000.01 to $3,000, 
ten shares; $3,000.01 to $4,200, 20 shares, and so on to 
a maximum of 45 shares for employees earning annu- 
ally $9,000.01 or The bonus plan provides for 
an aggregate payment of $10 a share within a five 
year term. The first payment amounts to $1 a 
at the end of the first year from date of subscription, 
increasing thereafter 50 cents a year until the final pay- 
ment at the end of five years becomes $3. The pay- 
ments are made, however, only to workers who have 
remained continuously in the employ of the 
in that time and who have “shown a 
in its welfare.” 

No payment will be required on stock during periods 
of mill suspension involving unemployment of a sub 
scribing employee. If an employee dies or is perma- 
nently disabled before subscription is fully paid, a cer- 
tificate will be issued him or his heirs 
tion of any unpaid balance. 
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with cancella 


30-in. Shoe and Wedge Planer 


The 30-in. shoe and wedge planer shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is the latest product of the 
Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati. To provide for 
heavy service, the box bed is made extra deep and is 
provided with the top closed its entire length except 
where the bull wheel meshes into the rack. Forced lu- 
brication, herringbone gears and all steel gearing in the 
bed are provided to insure long life and uninterrupted 
service. For convenience when setting up work the 
stop holes are drilled all the way through the upper 
half of the table to save the time usually required for 
cleaning out the holes before inserting a stop. The 
lower half is cast solid and prevents the dust and chips 
from falling through and into the vees. 

The housings extend all the way down and are fas- 
tened to the side of the bed by tongue and groove, belts 
and dowel pins. The faces of the housings are made 
wide to provide proper bearing surface for the back of 
the rail. For increased strength and rigidity a box 
arch ties the housings together at the top. Extra sup- 
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port at the saddle is obtained by increasing its bearing 
surf Both heads are mounted on one 
saddle causing them to move crosswise in unison but 
up and down inde- 


1 
ace on tne Trali. 


provision is made for moving them 
pendently by hand and by power. 
The widened and the weight and 
strength provided are emphasized as offering a rigid 
control of the cuttin a firm, smooth planing 
action to the table. he machine is regularly equipped 
‘Tu-speed” countershaft 
but can be conveniently arranged for plain or variable 
speed motor 


bearing surfaces 


g tool and 
T 


with the company’s patented 


drive as shown herewith. 


Will Sell Surplus Materials 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—The Shipping Board has 


asked for bids on surplus materials on the Pacific 
Coast. Bids will be opened on Jan. 14 at the office of 
the chairman of the board. 

The bids will be on a percentage of appraisal of 
materials. The announcement states that “for the pur 
pose of bidd such appraisal value shall be assumed 
at $6,000,000.” It has been stated that surplus ma 
terials on the Pacific Coast were worth $15,000,000 or 


board would be 


contracts proposed by the 
period of 12 months and would provide for the 


handling of al to be certified to the Supply 


more. The 
for a 


materials 


and Sales Division during the period of the contract 
from cancellation or from the Construction Department 
and will not include surplus turned over to this division 


from the Division of Operations. 

Heat treating 
Pot”? pub 
COs 5601 


discussed in the “Melting 
shed monthly by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago. Two recent issues 
included articles on the heat treatment of high speed 
talks on carburizing, development and use of 
pyrometers, carborundum refractories, insulation of in- 
dustrial furnaces and hints on annealing. 
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Cincinnati 30-In. Shoe and Wedge Planer Designed for Heavy Work 
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STEEL COMPANY REPORTS 


Federal Trade Commission Tells of Contro- 
versy Which Was Carried to Court 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—The work of the Federal 
Trade Commission bearing on the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the fiscal year ended July 1 is summarized 
in its annual report. 

Commenting on the attempt to obtain monthly cost 
reports from the iron and steel manufacturers and 
coke producers, which was halted by injunction pro- 
ceedings, the commission says: 

“Beginning with January, 1920, the commission re- 
quired monthly reports from the iron and steel manu- 
facturers and from coke producers. The monthly re- 
port forms, both for iron and steel and for coke, re- 
quired information chiefly regarding production costs 
as shown by their own cost sheets, sales, contract 
prices, capacity of plants, and orders booked, while an 
income statement was required quarterly and a balance 
sheet annually. 

“The commodities for which costs were received and 
tabulated included coke, pig iron, ingots, blooms, slabs, 
billets, sheet bars, structural shapes, plates, rails, mer- 
chant bars, tin plate, and wire rods. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the iron and steel 
companies made such reports to the commission, includ- 
ing the subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation. A considerable number of the larger ‘in- 
lependent’ companies refrained from filing them. 

“As a result of failure to file reports with the com- 
mission, suits were brought against the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., on June 4 and against the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. on June 7 in two different courts, asking for the 
issue of writs of mandamus to compel these companies 
to file the said reports. On June 12 suit was filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia asking 


Locomotive Crane for Light Loads 


A new crane built to meet the demand for a loco- 
motive crane of smaller capacity than it has previously 
built has been brought out by the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co., Cleveland. The crane is built in two 
types, one with a capacity of 14,350 lb. and the other a 
capacity of 15,000 lb. with a 15 ft. boom at a 10 ft. 
radius. The only difference in the two types is that 
one has a 2-ton counterweight on the superstructure, 
and the other is not counterweighted. 

The crane can be changed'in a few minutes to 
handle a grab bucket, bottom block or magnet, so that 
it can be used for doing within its capacity the same 
work as the larger types of crane. It is built to handle 
a l-cu. yd. bucket, a hook load of 5 tons, or a 36-in. 
lifting magnet. 

In order to meet the different working conditions 


the new crane is being made to operate by steam, elec- 
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for an injunction to restrain the commission from de- 
manding these reports on the basis of the injunction 
issued in the Maynard case. This court issued another 
injunction against the commission in behalf of 22 com- 
panies. 

“These legal controversies tended, of course, to still 
further reduce the number of companies making re- 
ports, though the Steel Corporation continued to file 
them regularly.” 

Special cost inquiries relative to iron and steel 
which were made by the commission during the year 
are described as follows: 

“A number of special investigations into the costs 
of iron and steel products were made at the request of 
the Railroad Administration and Tariff Commission, 
the more important of which are mentioned below: 

“At the request of the Railroad Administration the 
costs of producing iron ore mined in the Lake Superior 
district during the year 1918 were procured by send- 
ing a questionnaire to over 100 companies which were 
summarized and presented in comparative form to- 
gether with costs for the year 1917, which had been 
previously procured by the commission. 

“The costs for steel tires for locomotives were ex- 
amined for three companies at the request of the Rail- 
road Administration. Also at the request of the Rail- 
road Administration the costs of making driving 
springs and coil springs for locomotives for six differ- 
ent companies were examined. 

“At the request of the Tariff Commission, state- 
ments were prepared showing for certain typical prod- 
ucts average costs for representative companies, based 
on data obtained during the war. 

“A considerable amount of work was done in com- 
piling the data on the cost of production of iron and 
steel products which were collected during the war, but 
it was found impracticable to complete the contem- 
plated report on this subject during this fiscal year.” 


tricity or a gasoline engine. It will be mounted on 
either a railroad truck, traction wheels, or creeper 
truck. The crane will be equipped with booms in all 
standard lengths, ranging from 15 to 35 ft. 


Locomotive Crane Built in 
Capacities of 14,350 Lb 
and 15,000 Lb with 15-Ft 
Boom at 10-Ft tadius 
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24-in. Gear Hobber 


A 24-in. gear hobber for generating spiral, as well 
as spur and worm gears, has been developed by the 
Hercules Machine & Tool Co., Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y. The set-up of the hobber for generating spiral 
gears is simplified bv a special spiral differential. The 
feed, spiral and indexing being controlled by independ- 
ent mechanisms are calculated and set separately and 
the feed may be changed at any time without affecting 
the helix angle. The indexing is calculated in the same 
manner as for plain spur gears of a like number of 





Spiral as Well as Spur and Worm Gears Can Be Generated 


on Hercules 24-In. Gear Hobber. In the insert is shown the 
gear box for single pulley drive which give the machine 
nine speeds 


teeth, while the change gears to employ on the spiral 
attachment are ascertained by a simple formula. 

The machine is of box type construction. All gear 
boxes run continually in cil. The headstock is driven 
by spiral gears, bringing the head close to the main 
column, thus to provide strength, smooth-running and 
elimination of chatter. All clutches are of jawed type. 
Rapid traverse of the headstock increases the output of 
the machine, while the cutting lubricant system, built 
into the machine, is designed to furnish lubricant suf- 
ficient to keep the hob cool at all times. An arbor sup- 
port with a hand wheel for raising and lowering the 
headstock forms part of the equipment. 

The general specifications of the machine are as 
follows: Capacity for generating steel gears, 4 d.p.; 
outside diameter of largest gear, 28 in.; width of 
largest gear, 12 in.; speed of drive pulley, 360 r.p.m., 
and floor space, 36 x 60 in. 

The Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, now has more than 300 members and has set 
a mark of 1000 by June 1, 1921. The bureau, which 
has been operating for about 15 months, provides its 
subscribers with a standardized exchange of credit in- 
formation and in addition it supplies in some cases 
statements as to capital, volume of business and other 
credit knowledge. A “Weekly Confidential Bulletin” 
dealing with conditions in foreign countries is distrib- 
uted to members. 

Transit Construction Commissioner John H. De- 
laney, New York, has issued authority for the purchase 
of 100 steel passenger cars for use on the lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 85 Clinton Street, Brook- 
lyn, at a cost of $36.410 each, an advance of $9,012 
over the unit price paid on a recent order of like quan- 
tity, and an increase of $15,606 over the lowest price 
paid for steel car equipment for the company’s lines. 
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Vessels Sold by Shipping Board 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—Ships of various kinds sold 
by the Shipping Board up to Dec. 4 totaled 430. These 
ships were of 2,157,124 deadweight tons and had a 
value of $297,818,393.19. Vessels remaining in 
the hands of the Shipping Board total 1,686 of 10,821, 
899 deadweight tons. 


sales 


Vessels sold included 145 new steel ships, of which 
136 were cargo carriers. The Board disposed of 35 ex- 
German ships, of which 23 were cargo carriers and 
five were ships. The board sold 10 new 
barges, two concrete ships and 45 
wooden and 28 steel tugs. 

The program of the 
templated the building of 3,268 ships. 
tice was 


99 


passenger 
wooden ships, 41 


board 
When the armis 
reduced to about 


war construction con- 


signed, this program was 
00 ships. 

The present fleet 
new 


ships, 


of the board is made up of 1,328 
32 former and Austrian 


wood and composite vessels, eight concrete 


steel vessels, German 


929 


ships and 28 purchased steel ships. 


Tapping Attachments for Drill Press 


Automatic attachments for 
sinking for use on a drill press have been designed by 
I’. E. Bessler, Bessler Movable Stairway Co., 1900 East 
Market Street, Akron, Ohio. The attachments are 
placed on the cross shaft of the drill press and on the 
up and down drive shaft. Tapping and reversing is 
automatic, thus doing away with all levers and allow 


tapping and counter- 





Attachments for 
Tapping and Countersinking 


Drill Press with Automatic 


Equipped 


ing the operator free use of both hands to handle the 
work. The drill press can be readily changed to a 
tapping machine by tightening three bolts with a 
socket wrench. 

A feature emphasized is that the tap will work to 
the correct depth thus permitting a hole to be tapped 
out as tight or as loose as is desired. The capacity of 
the machine for tapping at the slowest speed is stated 
to be 225 holes per hr. The depth of the tap can be 
adjusted by raising or lowering the drill press table 
and the height the tap will rise from the table can also 
be adjusted. Any size of tap, it is stated, can be used. 





The second locomotive built in the Battle Creek, 
Mich., car shops of the Grand Trunk Railroad has been 
completed. It is of the new Pacific type and will be 
used on passenger trains between Port Huron and 


Chicago. 
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High Speed Friction Saws 


High speed friction saws designed for the rapid 
cutting of structural steel are a recent development of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Sixteenth and Rockwell 
streets, Chicago. Varying sizes and shapes of material 
can be cut in immediate succession without any adjust- 
ment of the machine. This and the elimination of the 
need of clamping the material make for a saving of 
time. Absence of belts, flywheels, etc., it is pointed 
out, result in low power consumption and an additional 
economy is had as the machine is operated by one man. 
Miter cutting as well as straight cutting is readily 
handled, a special graduated swivel clamp being fur- 
nished as part of each machine. 

The machine consists of a heavy cast-iron box base, 
on top of which is mounted a horizontal rolling car- 


The carriage operates horizontally on rollers 
provided with roller bearings mounted on eccentric pins 


riage. 


for adjustment. The hood is sheet metal and is bolted 
to the carriage. One side of this hood is hinged so 
that it may be opened for examining or removing the 
blade. 

The blade is soft steel, balanced, hollow ground and 
nicked on the edge to increase the friction, and is held 
in place by two cast steel collars. The blade is cooled 
by jets of water under pressure directed against the 
cutting edge. 

The saw is furnished with a heavy duty motor in- 
closed on the saw end and semi-inclosed on the outer 
end by cast grids and wire mesh. The shaft has an 
adjusting device to minimize the endwise movement or 
float in the armature or rotor. 

In operation, the saw blade, which is mounted di- 
rect on the armature shaft of the motor, is fed for- 
ward through the work by the hand wheel mounted on 
the side of the machine or bv the electro-hydraulic 
feed. As a general rule, on the Nos. 1 and 2 saws the 
hand feed is satisfactory, but power feed can be fur- 
nished. The power feed as applied to the machine is 
a complete unit consisting of hydraulic cylinder and 
piston, and motor driven pump. This feed is operated 
by a four-way valve which controls the speed and di- 
rection of the saw carriage. 

The machines can be furnished for any current or 
voltage, and are equipped with either hand wheel or 
electro-hydraulic feed. They are built in four sizes, 
similar in design and differing only in capacity. Two 
sizes are for shops handling lighter structural work 
and two sizes for heavy structural work and railroad 
shops. Motor and starting device complete, two blades, 
nicking chisel, mitering clamp, wrenches, etc., are fur- 
nished with each machine. 
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Large Motors and Turbines Built By Westing- 
house Company 


Engineering accomplishments of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for 1920 are outlined in a review by 
H. W. Cope, assistant director of engineering of the 
Westinghouse company. Notable achievements dis- 
cussed included: A 60,000-kw. 60-cycle triple-element 
turbine generating unit, the second of this size to be 
placed in operation, installed at the Colfax station of the 
Cheswick Power Co.; a 32,500 kv.a. 25-cycle 150 r.p.m. 
vertical water-wheel generator placed in operation at 
Niagara Falls; a 23,600 kv.a., 60¢cycle, 12,000-132,000- 






Structural Steel of Va 
rious Sizes and Shapes 
Can Be Cut in Immediate 
Succession Without Any 
Adjustment of the Ma- 
chine and Without Clamp- 
ing the Material, on New 
Ryerson Friction Saw. 
The _ carriage operates 
horizontally on rollers 
provided with roller bear- 
ings mounted on eccen- 
tric pins for adjustment 


volt, single-phase, oil-insulated, water-cooled trans- 
former installed at the Colfax plant; seven 16,667 kv.a. 
single-phase, 60-cycle, 12,000-220,000-volt, oil-insulated 
water-cooled transformers for the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., now being constructed; an installation for th2 
Philadelphia Electric Co. of two 1750 induction-type 
regulators installed on the low tension side of! the 
transformers supplying two 66,000 volt tie-lines; the 
installation of 3000-volt direct current locomotives and 
substations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way; electrical equipment completed for the battleships 
Tennessee, Washington and Idaho and electrical equip- 
ment now building for four new 60,000-hp. battleships 
and two 180,000-hp. battle-cruisers; a 5000-hp. re- 
versing motor to drive a 27 x 40-in. universal plate 
mill for the Dominion Foundries & Steel Co., Canada; 
a 5500-hp. reversing motor to drive a 28-in. reversing 
blooming mill for the Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
equipment to operate a 72-in. reversing copper mill now 
building for the West Virginia Metal Products Co.; 
equipment driving a 16-in. universal plate mill in- 
stalled at the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant, and reversing 
equipment of a 30-in. two-high bar mill now being in- 
stalled at the plant of the Follansbee Brothers Co., 35- 
ton mine locomotives supplied the Cambria Steel Co., 
and five 27-ton quencher locomotives, equipped with 
automatice and manual electro-pneumatic control, to be 
used in by-products coke oven works of the Cambria 
Steel Co.; 1700-hp. 25-cycle motor driving a turbine 
type blower supplied to the Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Co., and a special motor developed for the Mit- 
chel vibrating screen. 

The Canadian plant of the Maxwell-Chalmers Co., 
which is in Walkerville, Ont., will resume operations 
Jan. 1. This plant employs 150 men. 
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Significant Holiday Greetings 

At this time of the year when holiday greetings 
are being exchanged, it is highly pleasing to note 
the evidence that business is not as sordid as those 
who have been depressed by some developments 
of the past year are inclined to believe. Among 
the large number of cards which have come to THE 
IRON AGE from its readers, we find such an ex- 
alted sentiment as this from a New York firm: 


At this season of the renaissance of mankind's finest hope, 

our wish that the pleasure of worthy accomplishment 

may be yours, and that, looking from the New Year into the 

coming cycle of the months, you may be gifted with the cour 

age, the entnusiasm and the power to build better than you 
have ever builded before 


The president of a Cleveland company thus ex- 
presses his high ideas of what success is: 


The greatest joy peace and contentment come through 
serving others, and to be able to look backward and know that 
one has bee instrumental in making the pathway easier for 
those wl ire traveling with and after us is success 

Nineteen Twenty One promises many opportunitie to 
serve our fellow men ind the success of the New Year will 
be tl result of the combined efforts of those who serve 


The cynic may express doubt and such senti- 
ments may be called visionary, but we believe that 
they are expressed by men of real vision and that 
never before was there in business such earnest 
striving for better ways. 

THE IRON AGE certainly feels that the man; 
hearty expressions of good will have brought it 
nearer to its friends and will make it more anxious 
to be of service to them. 


Data regarding the British ferromanganese 
industry, usually hard to get but recently made 
public, reveal some interesting tendencies. They 
cover the years 1913 to 1919 inclusive. Since 1913 
the production has gradually declined until last 
year it was only 59.2 per cent of what it was in 
1913, or about 192,000 gross tons compared with 
324,000 tons. Exports last year were 97,000 tons 
or 54.8 per cent of what they were in 1913, when 
Great Britain furnished 50 per cent of the ferro- 
manganese consumed in the United States. In 
1913 the exports were 55.2 per cent of the output 
while in 1919 they were 51.3 per cent. The quan- 
tity available for domestic consumption in 1919 
was 80,000 tons less than in 1913 while the total 
British steel output that year was heavier than in 
1913. Still more striking is the increase in values. 
The average value per ton of exports in 1919 was 
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£25 16s. as compared with £9 2s. 6d. in 1913. The 
manganese ore also cost more, having been £8 Os. 
3d. per ton of imported ore last year against £2 
3s. ld. per ton in 1913. Despite the recession in 
this British industry, it is still a vital factor in the 
trend of the American ferromanganese market. 


Rail Requirements 


The layman is puzzled by the widely divergent 
statements made from time to time as to the ton- 
nage of rails the railroads require. Recently, for 
instance, a presentation was made indicating that 
the railroads are “short” 12,000,000 tons of rails, 
and as the average production in the past ten 
years, minus exports and allowance for rails used 
in the industries and by electric lines, has been 
only about 2,000,000 tons a year, the natural con- 
clusion is that if the railroads do need tem to 
twelve million tons, the case is simply hopeless, 
as they could not afford to pay for the rails and 
make the other expenditures that would go with 
the purchase of the rails. 

On the other hand, about a year ago the Rail- 
road Administration published a comparison which 
suggested that very little arrearage accumulated 
during the period of Government control. This 
statement showed that the renewals in the seven 
vears to Jan. 1, 1918, averaged 1,377,569 tons a 
year and in the three-year test period 1,328,316 
tons, while there was laid in 1918 1,111,638 tons 
and in 1919 about 1,350,000 tons. 

The comparisons usually made have some loose 
ends. In some comparisons, renewals and the lay- 
ing of new track are lumped together, whereas 
these items of consumption represent altogether 
different activities. It is one thing for the rail- 
roads to need rails for renewal, and a totally dif- 
ferent thing for them to need new track or entire- 
ly new line. With other comparisons the loose 
end is that allowance is not made for the increase 
in traffic, whereby rails may be expected to wear 
out faster than formerly. 

While there are no complete data for long 
periods of time as to replacement requirements, 
there is a continuous record for many years for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system. That there is 
a relation worth considering between rail wear 
and ton-mileage is forcibly suggested by the Penn- 
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sylvania’s statistics. Taking the past 15 years 
and dividing the time into five-year periods, the 
total freight ton-mileage divided by the number of 
tons of new rails used for renewals gives the fol- 
lowing factors: 


Rees oid aterm eek 268,000 
2” eee ee 261,140 
RE gira Salo w ees 328,470 


Thus for two five-year periods there is almost 
precise harmony. In the last five-year period, 
moreover, 1915 showed 240,000 and 1916 267,600, 
continuing the established factor. Then the re- 
newals fell down, 1917 332,300, 1918 
475,800 and 1919 417,100. 

The Pennsylvania system’s ton-mileage has for 
many years preserved a practically fixed relation 
to the total ton-mileage of the steam roads, this re- 
lation being one-eighth. The normal ton-mileage 
of the steam roads may be taken as having risen 
to 400 billion, and dividing by 265,000, the factor 
indicated by the above comparison, the indication 
is that the normal replacement requirements are 
about 1,500,000 tons. 

As to replacements not having been up to re- 
quirements of late, the Pennsylvania’s replace- 
ments in the five years from 1915 to 1919 inclusive 
totaled 691,461 tons, while the ton-mileage in the 
five years was 227,117 million. According to the 
factor shown by previous experience, 265,000, the 
replacements should have been 857,000 tons or 
171,000 tons a year, the actual replacements fall- 
ing short by 166,000 tons in the five years. There 
was a further recession in 1920, so that either the 
Pennsylvania is about a year behind or the system 
renewed rails more freely from 1905 to 1914 than 
is requisite now. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down from 
the data given above, but the method of reaching 
a conclusion seems more logical than some methods 
that have been employed. 
normal replacement requirements now involve 
about 1,500,000 tons a year, with perhaps 1,500,000 
tons arrearage to be made up. The Pennsylvania 
has just ordered 200,000 tons of rails and as the 
system represents one-eighth of the entire steam 
railroad traffic the total proportion, 
would be 1,600,000 tons. The replacement orders, 
including supplementary orders placed later, may 
total as much as 2,000,000 tons. With rails for 
new track, industrial use, electric lines and ex- 
ports the total rail production in 1921 may be 
guessed at about 3,000,000 tons. The record rail 
output was 4,000,000 tons, in 1906, that being 253 
per cent of the total finished rolled steel output 
of the year. Meanwhile the total tonnage of the 
steel industry has greatly increased, so that rails 
comprise a much smaller proportion of the total 
steel than in 1906, when an exceptionally large 
mileage of new track, including interurban elec- 
tric lines, was laid. 


showing 


The figures suggest that 


orders, in 


How the recession in the automobile trade has 
affected wages and employment is indicated in the 
Government employment statistics reviewed else- 
where. Against an average weekly wage of over 
$37 in October, the average for November appears 
to have been about $29. The decrease in employ- 
ment was 11.2 per cent from the number engaged 
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in October, 33 per cent from the total in July. In 
iron and steel plants, November showed a decrease 
of 3.2 per cent from the number employed in 
October, and the wages were generally 1.5 per 
cent below the average paid per individual in 
October. The average semi-monthly wage ap- 
pears to have been $79.50 in November, or $1 be- 
low the average rate in October. Im car build- 
ing and repair plants there was actually an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent in the number employed, 
but a reduction in the average semi-monthly pay 
from $75 in October to $72.50 in November. 


Old Copper and the Copper Market 

A movement, the extent of which is little appre- 
ciated but the influence of which is marked, is the 
surprising importation of old copper, largely from 
Europe. Coming at a time of falling demand and 
declining prices, these offerings have had a pro- 
nounced effect in depressing the American copper 
market. 

Old brass, 
important raw material. 
zinc it 


or brass for re-manufacture, is an 
By suitable additions of 
into the 
first 10 months of this year these imports into the 


can be re-made new brass. In 
United States were over three times what they 
were in 1919 and nearly five times those in 1913, 
or 3,486,470 lb. per month, as contrasted with 1,- 
087,226 lb. and 727,178 lb. for 1919 and 1913, re- 
spectively. 

Imports of scrap copper, classified as “old and 
clippings,” 
this year than in 1919 and over 50 per cent larger 
than before the war while receipts of “composition 


have been nearly three times heavier 


metal,” the chief value of which is the copper con- 
tent, have expanded phenomenally over last year 
and 1913. 

The battlefields and war industries of -Europe 
are giving up their old materials for conversion 
into money. The surprise lies in the fact that, 
despite an actual dearth of copper in some sec- 
tions of Europe, more of these materials are com- 
ing to the American market than ever before, 
much of them back to the source. The United 
States is the copper reservoir of the world and, 
since the war, the largest exporter of zinc. 


There will be some surprise not only at the 
extent of our foreign trade in automobiles, both 
commercial and passenger, this year, but at the 
extent of the buying by Great Britain. In passen- 
ger automobiles the exports to Oct. 1 were 100 per 
cent larger than in 1919, or 12,287 cars per month, 
against 5590 cars per month in all of 1919. Of the 
total of 110,226 cars exported in the first nine 
months the United Kingdom is credited with 18,- 
417 cars, or 16.7 per cent. British India ranks 
next with 9954 cars. There was a gain of 100 per 
cent in exports of commercial cars. To Oct. 1 
these were 22,110, or 2457 cars per month, against 
15,569, or 1297 cars per month, in all of 1919. In 
1913 the total was only 1009 cars. Great Britain 
took 21.3 per cent of those exported in 1920. Des- 
pite the objection to the left hand drive, American 


passenger cars are more numerous in Great 


Britain than is commonly supposed. The showing 
as to trucks is a striking demonstration of their 
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growing place in industry. The important fea- 
ture is not so much the quantity of steel involved 
as the increasing use of alloy steels, rolled, forged 
and cast, which are made more efficient by per- 
fected methods of heat treatment. 


Prices After Two Wars 

At the time of the armistice, there was some 
speculation as to whether the course of business 
for a period of years would follow the experience 
of the United States after the Civil War. Since 
then there has been a fall in prices and a rise, 
while we are now witnessing another decline, so 
that opportunity is afforded to observe whether 
there is any parallelism. The movements in pig 
iron and steel prices in the past two years may be 
compared with movements after the Civil War in 
pig iron and in store prices of bar iron, both at 
Philadelphia, authoritative statistics on both com- 
modities having been gathered by Mr. Swank 
many years ago. The figures are in the form of 
monthly averages. 

In the recent movement of pig iron, we have a 
décline to the fourth month after the armistice, a 
steady market to the eleventh month, a rise to the 
twenty-first month (last August), and now a de- 
cline in the succeeding months. Dating from the 
end of the Civil War in April, 1865, there was a 
decline to the second month, an advance to the 
seventh, a decline to the thirteenth and a subse- 
quent advance to the twentieth. 

Almost to the month, therefore, we had our first 
high point after the war at the same time that 
the second high point came after the Civil War. 
There is no similarity at all. We have simply 
moved half as fast. 

In bar iron after the end of the Civil War, 
there was a decline to the fourth month, an ad- 
vance to the eighth, a decline to the thirteenth and 
a second advance to the seventeenth month, while 
the third low point came in the twenty-eighth 
month. Here, again, we see there were more rapid 
fluctuations after the Civil War. If we get to our 
second low point next March, that will be the 
twenty-eighth month after the armistice, but after 
the Civil War the third low point came after that 
interval. 

The striking thing in the comparison is that 
after the Civil War there were many ups and 
downs. Numbers of months have little to do with 
the matter, the main thing being that after a great 
thing like a war men change their minds rapidly, 
tending to go from one extreme to the other, and 
equilibrium cannot be reached except by a suc- 
cession of swings. 

The expectation that there will be a prolonged 
downward swing in prices is not in keeping with 
the history of commodity markets. The rapidity of 
a decline is not an evidence that the decline will 
last long, but rather that bottom is being sought 
whereby there can be a rebound. It is only when 
there has been too much construction, when time 
must be allowed for the country to grow up to its 
facilities, that a long time is required for adjust- 
ment. When it is merely a case of writing fresh 
values upon commodities or services, a matter of 
men making up their minds afresh, the readjust- 
ment can be completed in a relatively short time, 
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and that is what we have now. It is a case of re- 
making a mental condition, not a physical condi- 
tion. 


Radicals and the Open Shop 

The Federal Council of Churches is worried 
about the agitation for the open shop and has 
issued a statement warning the public against 
what it calls a movement for the open shop, which 
words, it says, are frequently used to designate 
establishments that are definitely anti-union. In 
view of the close connection of the Federal Coun- 
cil with certain gentlemen of radical tendencies, 
this latest pronouncement seems almost humorous. 

If it is true, as it doubtless is sometimes, that 
the advocate of the open shop is a non-union man, 
that fact does not justify the Federal Council in 
its warning and certainly it would not be qualified 
to decide as to the sincerity of any movement car- 
ried on by manufacturers or other employers. For, 
if the council should be called upon to decide, the 
decision might really be made by such a radical as 
Prof. Harry F. Ward, a prominent member of the 
secretarial council of the Federal Council of 
Churches, who, in a meeting recently held in New 
York, referred to the attempt being made by the 
Federal Council of Churches to organize an ade- 
quate “research staff” and added: 

“Society to function properly must recognize 
that property has no right to exist. Most people 
in the churches will agree on the immoral char- 
acter, from the standpoint of the church, of un- 
earned income. * * We do not know what 
industrial democracy means, but it means some 
kind of sharing, or actual control.” 

The warning which has just been published in 
the newspapers declares that it is incumbent upon 
Christian employers to scrutinize carefully any 
movement, however plausible, which is likely to re- 
sult in denying to the workers such affiliation as 
will, in their judgment, best safeguard their inter- 
ests and promote their welfare. Would it not also 
be well to scrutinize any movement in which those 
who declare that property has no right to exist 
find conditions so congenial? 


“e 


An Alloy Analogy 


Three metals—manganese, chromium and sili- 
con—play peculiarly important and in some re- 
spects analogous roles in iron and steel metallurgy. 
All three, when amounting to 12 to 14 per cent of 
the resultant metal, give distinctive products. 
Manganese steel is the oldest and most familiar 
of these. Its striking properties are well known 
as well as its usefulness, which has been limited 
to a relatively narrow field. There are signs, how- 
ever, that we are to hear of wider uses in different 
forms. Chrome steel, containing 12 to 14 per cent 
chromium, a discovery of very recent years, pos- 
sesses almost unexcelled properties as a stain- 
less and non-corrosive metal. The war broadened 
its field of usefulness and progress in heat treat- 
ment is likely to extend its value. Silicon in cast 
iron up to 12 per cent has supplied several grades 
of unusually effective castings which possess un- 
der different names properties which have made 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 

One of the past week’s letters to THE IRON 
AGE was from a reader in Indiana who had sent 
us the amount of an annua: subscription. When 
informed that his present subscription would not 
expire for some months, he wrote, “You can ex- 
tend it for a couple of years, as I guess I will 
live to read it as I have since 1876.” 

Another of the letters was from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, giving us the assuring statement that 
“even our Brazilian salesmen watch with interest 
for any news which you may bring us. Naturally 
we especially appreciate general information re- 
garding the iron and steel situation, but more 
particularly with reference to export trade from 
Ss ie te 


for them an important place in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

The analogy is not confined to a 12 per cent 
content but finds a parallel in certain steels con- 
taining around 2 per cent of the same elements. 
Chromium steel containing 2 per cent chromium 
made it possible during the war to produce a per- 
manent magnet steel which, owing to the lack of 
tungsten, was becoming a scarcity. For other 
more extended commercial purposes a 2 per cent 
chromium steel has a wide use. Steel containing 
2 to 4 per cent of silicon has a wide application 
in the electrical industry due to the demand for 
a material of high magnetic permeability and yet 
low hysteresis losses. During the war a 2 per 
cent manganese steel was developed which as cast 
steel anchor chain made it easier to supply the 
wants of our merchant marine. This steel, too, is 
capable of assuming striking properties under cer- 
tain conditions of heat treatment. The nickel 
steels also belong in this latter class, but as yet 
no 12 per cent variety of this has been developed. 

The possibilities are many that other metals, 
such as cobalt, which belongs to the same chemi- 
“al group as manganese and nickel, will play a 
role similar to manganese, chromium and silicon 
in one or both of these distinctive classes. The 
realm of alloy steels is certainly one of great in- 
terest to the investigator and prolific of combina- 
tions of high commercial values. The engineering 
world has come to expect new developments at 
rather frequent intervals and not merely those of 
indefinite application in the arts. 

The plant of the Vanadium Corporation, 120 Broad- 
yay, New York, at Bridgeville, Pa., is now running full 
on Peruvian ores, and such production will be continued 
for an indefinite period. The company has closed its 
Colorado properties at Vanadium, Fall Creek and Pla- 
cerville. and will use its Mina Ragra mines in Peru 
as the source of raw material supply. The Colorado 
mines will be used for reserve supply only. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manu- 
facturer of electrical specialties and general metal 
products, have arranged for operations at their plant 
on an 8-hr. day basis. The change has been made in a 
number of departments and will become effective in all 
departments beginning with the new year. A. G. Kim- 
ball is president. 





Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn., valves, gave its 
750 employees a Christmas bonus of $100,000, which 
represents approximately 10 per cent of the earnings of 
the men during the past year. The total amount given 
its employees ran close to $250,000. 
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: CORRESPONDENCE li 
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Three Shifts in Continuous Processes 

To the Editor: In its extensive synopsis of the 


address of Horace B. Drury at the Engineering Soci- 
eties Suilding in New York on Deé. 3, THE IRON AGE 
presented to its readers the first comprehensive state- 
ment of the first comprehensive study of the experience 
of American steel plants with three shifts in continuous 
processes. In view of a charge which was made from 
the floor of the meeting that the investigation was 
“paid propaganda,” we ask you to print an explicit 
statement as to the auspices under which the research 
was carried on. 

On the initiative of the late Charles M. Cabot of 
Boston, at a stockholders’ meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 


1911, Judge Gary appointed a 


stockholders’ committee on labor conditions. Stuyve- 
were steel 
standing; William 
H. Matthews was secretary. A year later the com- 


sant Fish was chairman; the members 


men, financiers and railroad men of 
mittee brought in its report, reviewing the advances 
made in accident prevention, workmen’s compensation 
and the shorter working week; and recommending that 
the 12-hr. day be eliminated from steel practice as “de- 
creasing efficiency” and “lessening the vigor and viril- 
ity” of the men so employed, and that steps be taken 
to “reduce the long hours of labor.” 

On his death, Mr. Cabot left a trust fund, the in- 
come of which became available in 1919. The man- 
agers of the Cabot Trust are Philip Cabot, chairman; 
Paul U. Kellogg and Edward T. The first ap- 
propriations made under the Cabot trust were in line 
with Mr. Cabot’s old interest. The resulting plans 
were made known through appropriate channels. 

According to the terms of the bequest the fund was 


Devine. 


for such charitable uses for the public benefit as are allowed 
and can be sustained by law of the general character and 
for the general objects hereinafter described Without in- 


tending to limit the discretion of said board by a definition 


I suggest as istrating ich general character and objects 
that said fund be used to procure or encourage or promote 
the investigation and study of industrial conditions in this 
country and in the publication of the results of such investi 
gation and tudy to the end that industrial abuses and 
hardships of industria iborers may be known and remedied 


An appropriation was placed in the hands of Morris 
L. Cooke, consulting engineer of Philadelphia, to study 
the three-shift system so far as in force in American 
steel plants. Mr. Drury worked under Mr. Cooke’s 
direction. The plan and conduct of the investigation 
were left to Mr. Cooke’s professional judgment with- 
out conditions or interference. There was entire agree- 
ment between him and the managers of the trust that 
this being an engineer’s study of an engineering prob- 
lem, the findings should first be brought out in regular 
course before recognized engineering bodies. This was 
done at the joint meeting of the Taylor Society, the 
New York Section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the management and metropolitan 
sections of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Your extensive synopsis of this report will 
enable the iron and steel trade generally to estimate 
the study at its true professional value. 

HENRY COPLEY GREENE, 
Secretary tjoard of Managers 
Charles M. Cabot Trust 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass 


The By-Products Coke Corporation, 332 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, is enlarging its plant at One Hun- 
dred and Twelfth Street and Torrence Avenue. Three 
one-story transfer houses, 28 x 33 ft., 30 x 33 ft., and 
17 x 38 ft., and two coke screening stations, 37 x 74 ft. 
and 38 x 106 ft., to cost $560,000, are being constructed 
by the Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 















Contour Buffing Machines 


The surface dressing machines shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations are manufactured by the Contour 
Buffing Machine Co., 410 Bird Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
They are adapted to automatically feed to any standard 
polishing or buffing lathe, articles of oval, rectangular, 
triangular or other contours as well as articles of cir- 
cular form. Drive is by an electric motor attached to 
the bed plate which rests on slide rails permitting an 
adjustable travel of 8 in. to or from the polishing wheel 
or buff, to suit work of different diameters and differ- 
ent sizes of polishing wheels or buffs. 

The work spindle has a slow rotating motion, and is 
supported in a sliding frame which has a reciprocating 
motion, of 16 in. maximum, adjustable to zero. The 
spindle and frame are driven by gears on a vertical 
shaft working in the vertical column. The column is 
supported on trunnions at the bed-plate and is free to 
oscillate through about 10 degrees. When the article 
being polished or buffed is of special contour this oscil- 
lating movement is controlled by a cam adapted to the 
contour of the article. The guiding roller for the cam 
is adjustable in position by the lower handwheel and 
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tated towards the polishing wheel or buff. The ma- 
chines are made right hand and left hand, as two ma- 
chines are run in conjunction with one polishing or 
buffing lathe by one man and a saving of labor thereby 
effected. 

Various modifications of these machines can be fur- 
nished to suit requirements. If the articles to be pol- 
ished are all of circular form, the cam mechanism can 
be dispensed with and for many classes of work the 
mechanically operated reciprocating motion is not 
necessary, as the sliding frame can be moved by hand 
to any desired position and locked there. 


Photograph Album for Selling Machines 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has compiled 
a large volume of photographic reproductions of Bliss 
presses under working conditions in many shops. They 
are bound in loose-leaf style, each picture being photo- 
printed on heavily coated stock. There are several 
hundred pictures, classified according to the character 
of work which the machines perform. Each _ sub- 
division is indicated by lettered index tabs so that the 





Left-Hand and Right-Hand Contour Buffing Machines They are designed to feed automatically to the buff wheel articles 


of circular, oval, rectangular, 


slide and is controlled by an adjustable spring in the 
slide. When the article is of circular form, the cam is 
not required, a link being substituted. 

The upper part of the column and the sliding frame 
swivel by means of the worm gear and hand wheel, so 
that the operator may swing the article to or from the 
buff wheel without stopping the machine. The article 
is held on the chuck by the work holder as shown 
in the illustration of the right hand machine. The 
outer arm, which holds a free running washer of wood 
against the work, is pulled hard to the right by a long 
adjustable tension spring inside of the adjustable pipe 
at the top. This outer arm is held by stops in the po- 
sition shown and can be swung through a half circle 
when it again engages the stops and is held in that po- 
sition while the article is being removed from the 
chuck and another put on. 

A variable angle attachment, shown in the illustration 
of the left hand machine, can be readily attached to the 
outer head of the sliding frame for polishing conical 
articles and bottoms of pans. The gears in this at- 
tachment transmit motion from the work spindle to the 
short spindle journaled in the yoke bracket and ex- 
tended to receive the chuck, and the yoke bracket can 
be swiveled through an angle of 90 dg. When this 
variable angle attachment is in use, the work holder 
attachment is transferred to the fulcrum pin of the 
yoke bracket. 

The motors are reversible in direction of rotation 
and the article being polished or buffed is always ro- 


triangular or other contours 


consultant can turn readily to the particular type of 
machine in which he is interested. 

Actual operations are shown in the photographs, as 
for example a No. 18 inclinable press closing-in sleigh 
bells at the rate of 20,000 per 10 hr., using a single 
die. The material used in this operation is cold-rolled 
steel, .020 in. thick. The book has been distributed 
among the company’s representatives and is not in- 
tended for general distribution, but the foregoing brief 
description has a suggestion value for other manu- 
facturing concerns, for the impressive educational value 
of the display must meet with a favorable reception 
on the part of a prospective machine user. 


Winthrop G. Hall of the operating committee of 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, Worcester, Mass., 
recently before the Worcester section A. S. M. E. 
showed a practical illustration of the use of moving 
pictures in reducing scrap and waste in a wire mill. 
He said that the method which the company adopted 
was to show the rank and file in the mill graphically 
the amounts of money involved in the annual scrap ac- 
count, call attention to the folly of putting so much 
expense into material, and then throw it away. By hav- 
ing the men see themselves on the screen, making 
waste and scrap, they realize the inconsistency of it and 
this graphic illustration stimulates purpose to put a 
stop to careless practices, many of which come to be 
done unconsciously. 
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Staggered Tooth Keyway Cutter 


The Velco Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Mass., announces 
that it has recently procured patent rights on a stag- 
gered tooth cutter bar or broach for the cutting of key- 
ways. The bar resembles two smaller keyway cutters 
welded together with the teeth of one advanced the 
distance of one-half the pitch. This staggered relation 
of the teeth allows the bar to be milled deeper, at the 
same time giving it strength by forming a large radius 
at the root of the cutting teeth. It is explained that on 
account of the increased chip clearance and the pro- 
nounced undercut of the teeth, the capacity of the bar 
is materially increased over that of the standard tooth 
cutter. It operates equally well in holes from % to 10 
in. in length. The manufacturers advises that this 





Deeper Milling of the Bar and Increased Strength Are Pro 
vided by Staggered Teeth on Keyway Cutte1 


bar is at the present time in actual operation cutting 
keyways in machinery steel, 10-in. pieces, doing the 
work in one stroke that previously required the use of 
two broaches. The keyway cutter is made to use on 
any broaching machine. 


Alternating Current Motor for Cranes and Hoists 


A new type of alternating current motor for opera- 
tion on cranes and hoists has been developed by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The motor 
is known as the M. T. C., and is designed to take the 
place of the former M. T. C. and I. T. C. types. It has 
a number of important improvements over the old de- 
sign. 

The motors are generally smaller in diameter and 
longer than those of the same horsepower of the old 
design, which reduces the armature flywheel effect. 
They also have larger shafts and bearings. At rated 
frequency and voltage, the maximum stationary torque 
is twice the running torque. All motors of 40 h.p. and 
below are rated on a 30 min. 50 deg. C. rise and from 
50 h.p. up on a 60 min. 50 deg. C. rise basis. 

A resistor has also been designed for work 





Reduced Armature Flywheel Effect One Feature of New 
Crane and Hoist Motor 


with the new motors. Reduced maintenance and 
smaller maximum current demand, and protection for 
the motor from abuse either on the part of the oper- 
ator or from abnormal working conditions, are features 
emphasized as furnished by the new resistor. 


Employees Choose Representatives 


Representatives of workmen have been chosen by 
employees of the various departments of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. at its East Youngstown and 
Hubbard, Ohio, plants to act for them in the represen- 
tation plan which has been in effect for a number of 
years. Officials state that through this arrangement 
there has come about a better understanding with the 
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men and more harmonious relations have been created. 
Many minor disputes which might have led to more 
serious consequences have been settled in an amicable 
manner. The recent election of representatives was 
conducted entirely by the men, facilities being furnished 
by the company. Only citizens of this country may 
serve their fellows in the representation system. A 
number of contests created considerable good-natured 
rivalry among the contestants for representatives. The 
committee representing the employees meets at regular 
intervals with officials of the company, chiefly operating 
heads, and discusses matters pertaining to working con 
ditions. 


Cutting-off Tool of New Design 


Increased production is claimed for the cutting-off 
tool shown in the accompanying line drawing and mar- 
keted by the Rigid Tool Holder Co., Washington. Other 
advantages of the tool as explained by the manufac- 
turer are: It cuts on the back stroke, right hand or 





Back Stroke Cutting-Off Tool 


left; gets up close to the chuck; is always erect, and 
cuts straight and free. 


Would Develop Water Power 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—Applications for permits 
to develop more than 12,000 hp. have been filed under 
the Federal water power act, with the Federal Power 
Commission. One hundred and twenty-nine projects 
are involved in 27 States, as well as in Alaska and the 
District of Columbia. They range in magnitude from 
a 10-hp. plant to serve a colony of summer cottagers in 
the Wyoming mountains to a 3,000,000-hp. project on 
the Colorado River in Utah and Arizona. The latter 
involves the storage of the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries in a huge reservoir with a 
resultant fall of 2,650 feet. Thirty-five of the projects 
are in California for the prospective development of 
2,460,600 hp. Arizona is credited with 6 projects ag- 
gregating 3,613,200 hp. The largest development for 
the Eastern States comprise 13 projects for New York 
with an aggregate development of 2,813,200 hp. 


Syracuse Foundry Purchased 


E. C. Stearns & Co., hardware manufacturers, 
Syracuse, N. Y., have just purchased another foundry 
known as the old Economy Foundry Plant at Syracuse, 
on West Belden Avenue and Sand Street. The prop- 
erty has 270 ft. frontage on West Belden Avenue and a 
depth of 203 ft. on Sand Street and extends to the West 
Shore tracks. This foundry will be utilized for heavy 
or floor work, while foundry No. 1, in connection with 
the plant at Adams and Oneida streets, will be con- 
fined almost exclusively to light or snap flask work. 

On Jan. 1 industrial companies at Youngstown, 
Ohio, will distribute over $2,500,000 in dividends for 
the fourth quarter of 1920, the principal disbursements 
to be made by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. of 
$1,375,000 and the Brier Hill Steel Co., of $537,500. 
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54-In. Tire Turning Lathe 


A heavy pattern 54-in. tire turning lathe for car, 
tender and engine truck wheels, is a recent development 
of the Putnam Machine Co., of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. The bed is 23% ft. long, 
6 ft. 6% in. extreme width, and a pit 28 ft. 10-in. x 9 ft. 
8-in. is required. The machine weighs 86,000 lb. The 
bed is cross-tied, strongly braced and solid on top, pre- 
venting chips from lodging and adding materially to the 
strength and rigidity. 

Some time ago the company placed on the market a 
42-in. tire turning lathe. An analysis of the two 
machines discloses improvements and new features in 
the 54-in. lathe. The 42-in. lathe was for work on 
standard gage, 4 ft. 8% in. wheels, whereas the new 
machine will handle standard gage as well as narrow, 
and down to 3 ft. 6 in. gage. 

Another feature is the tool slide arrangement, which 
reduces the turning of a pair of tires to two operations, 
both performed without change of cutting tools. Two 
tools, a roughing tool 2 x 3 x 20 in. and a forming blade, 
65 x 3% x 1% in., are rigidly held in the tool slide and 
may be used independently one of the other, or either 
removed for grinding without adjusting the other. The 
forming blade is held by a friction clamp, therefore all 
wear in changing it from one contour to another is 
eliminated. The bases of the tool slide, which are 28-in., 
have hardened and ground steel plates on those surfaces 
where the longitudinal tool slides bear. A steel casting 
constitutes the top of the tool block. The blocks are 
provided with 18-in. hand wheels. 

The tailstock is moved along the bed either by an 
auxiliary 7% horse-power motor, or by an individual 
countershaft, the mechanism for this purpose allowing 
the motor or countershaft to be started under no load, 
the control being a friction clutch and containing a relief 
which operates mechanically when the tailstock reaches 
a position where it is clamped. 

When the tailstock is run into operating position, it 
is automatically clamped to the bed by a compensating 
clamp. In withdrawing the tailstock, when unloading, 
it is not necessary to reverse the direction of the motor. 
The headstock is permanently locked in like manner by 
the left hand tool block. The parts affected are tied to- 
gether, it is stated, so that the strains due to the cutting 
tools are self-contained within those parts; when, there- 
fore, the tailstock is run to and clamped in position, 
both it and the headstock are firmly locked to their 


respective tool blocks, and the downward force of the 
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work against the cutting tool and the upward force 
tending to lift the head from the bed, are neutralized. 
Tying these parts together, it is explained, practically 
eliminates chatter and allows the heaviest cuts to be 
taken with ease and without general vibration. 

Both the headstock and tailstock main spindles are 
bushed, provision being made for quick removal of 
these bushings, thus to maintain accuracy of the entire 
spindle alignment. The internal spindle in the head- 
stock and the tailstock are controlled by spring pressure 
which automatically tightens the bushings on the axle, 
thereby eliminating looseness and facilitating putting 
in and taking out car wheels without adding an end 
thrust to the main spindles. The end thrust, due to 
driving by serrated dogs, is taken by thrust collars lo- 
cated on the external spindles and running in a bath of 
oil. Spindles and faceplates are made as one piece. 

Each faceplate is equipped with four Putnam non- 
slip driving dogs, automatically adjusting to the wheel 
when released, and reducing to a minimum the end 
thrust. The maximum distance between the faceplates 
is 10 ft. 9% in., while the face of the faceplates, includ- 
ing the face of the ring gears, is 12 in. It is therefore 
possible to accommodate trailer wheel axles having 
journals as large as 10 in. in diameter by 16 in. in 
length, and wheels having a maximum diameter over 
the thread of 52 in., and those having a minimum 
diameter of 26 in. 

Four interchangeable types of drives, i.e., cone pul- 
ley, single pulley, constant and variable speed motor, are 
furnished, the main headstock being the same for each 
type of drive. It, therefore, is possible for a lathe fur- 
nished with any one of these drives, by the addition or 
elimination of some of the standard parts, to change to 
any of the other types of drive, with a relatively small 
amount of labor. 

All gearing is inclosed. The gear changes are made 
by individual steel beveled jaw clutches and sliding 
gears, with interlocking mechanism that precludes the 
possibilities of engaging two conflicting trains of gear- 
ing simultaneously. With the exception of the motor 
pinion and gear, the gearing throughout is of steel. 
The motor pinion is non-metallic, unaffected by climatic 
conditions, with an iron gear of fine grain and high ten- 
sile strength, thus to give long life and eliminate noise. 
The faceplate gears are of the herringbone type. 

A calipering attachment is furnished, which remains 
attached to the machine. When specified, the machine 
can be equipped with a pneumatic crane to facilitate 
the presentment of work to the faceplates. 








Be Handled on New Putnam 54-In. Tire 
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Judge Gary’s Views on Business Conditions 


Optimistic as to Future of This Country— 






Says All Who Honestly Toil Can Succeed— 
Discusses Relations of Capital and Labor 


UDGE ELBERT H. GARY, chairman of the United 

States Steel Corporation, in the leading article in 
the business forecast number of Leslie’s, discusses 
business conditions. He says that while he recognizes 
and for many months has comprehended dangers in the 
present situation, he is more optimistic in regard to the 
future of this country than he has been at any time 
during the last six years. 

“If,” he says, “people generally will recognize the 
possible dangers, and will, each for himself or herself, 
do everything possible and practicable to improve con- 
ditions, we shall soon return to a basis of living which 
should be entirely satisfactory.” 


Tendency to Lower Basis 


The present tendency is toward a_ lower, 
reasonable and fairer basis, and he adds: 

“The whole community desires and strives for this. 
The difficulty is found in the fact that every individual 
is perfectly willing that all others shall make reduc- 
tions—the larger the better. As there was, more or 
less, a scramble for higher and still higher prices when 
they were advancing, there will be just as much selfish- 
ness in the enforced use of brakes when there is a 
tendency toward decreasing prices. Now a general pub- 
lic, including particularly those who are neither sellers 
nor buyers to a large extent, will in one way or another 
bring about a fair and reasonable adjustment of prices. 
The law of supply and demand will be the principal 
factor.” 


more 


United States Is Independent 


As to the independent position of the United States, 
Judge Gary says: 

“Ours is the richest of all nations. We have the 
most gold. We have the largest amount in cash. We 
are a creditor nation. The annual productive capacity 
of the United States exceeds in value that of all other 
countries. We are practically self-contained for the 
purpose of supplying our necessities. With full and 
adequate facilities for transportation between the United 
States and other lands of this continent, we could, 
with respect to the necessities and comforts of life, be 
perfectly independent of all other parts of the world. 
Circumstances beyond our control or influence placed 
the United States in this position. We do not boast 
of this. We deplore the awful tragedy that brought 
destruction and is hindering progress in other nations; 
but facts, however stern and undesirable, must be con- 
sidered in the endeavor to sound the economic situa- 
tion.” 

Capital and Labor 


Referring to the relations between capital and labor, 
Judge Gary says: 

“In the United States capital must not and will not 
give cause for offense to labor; in the United States 
labor must not and will not destroy itself by trying to 
wreck capital. There has been great progress in 
America with regard to these relationships during re- 
cent years. 

“Employer and employed are not here spoken of as 
master and servant; they are associates, and both find 
the relationship a pleasant one. Each is obligated to 
consider and protect the rights and interests of those 
he works with. Interdependence is complete and per- 
fectly admitted. This is not a theory; it is a practice. 
Capital understands not only the honesty of the situa- 
tion, but also its wisdom.” 


Opportunity for Success 


Speaking of the opportunities for advancement in 
this country, Judge Gary says: 
“More and more it is being demonstrated in America 
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that by reason of opportunities afforded in our well- 
fashioned republic and under the protection completely 
afforded by our laws, wealth and position inevitably are 
distributed. Families in one decade poor and without 
influence, in the next loom leaders in prosperity and 
power, in accordance with their development of initiative 
and ability. In America the workmen of to-day are the 
employers of to-morrow. I have been immensely in- 
terested in this characteristically American tendency, 
and have Practically all the successful 
men in the industry with which I am associated, that 
of the manufacture of iron and steel, began life without 
pecuniary advantage, or any influence save that which 
they themselves created through faithful and honest 
performance of their duty as it came to hand. This fact 
is undeniable.” 


inquired into it. 


Class Legislation 


Judge Gary takes a strong position against class 
legislation and on this subject says: 

“And further I trust that we shall avoid the danger 
of discriminatory legislation in this country. Any 
legislation that is calculated to create dissensions, or to 
affect favorably one class, as it is called in our general 
terms, to the prejudice of another, is harmful and 
vicious, and carried to its natural results may en- 
danger even the national structure itself. 

Harmony between all classes of people concérning 
the problems in which all have a direct and pérsonal 
interest is essential to the best results for -all. 
Antagonisms in thought and intention are liable to 
create disturbances and generally produce injury and 
loss.” 


Unfair Income Tax 


Judge Gary does not object to a fair income tax 
but he is very much opposed to the present law. On 
this subject he says: 

“T regard the income tax law now in force in the 
United States unreasonable, unfair, and inimical to 
the best interests of the country, for the reason that 
it tends to create classes and to discriminate between 
them. There should be, I think, no objection to an 
income tax. It is as fair to tax incomes as it is to tax 
any other property. It is right to compel the possessor 
of means to pay the expenses of government; but a law 
which makes a few people pay the total of a large tax, 
the amount and uses of which may be determined by 
the remainder of the people who constitute, by compari- 
son, nearly all of the population, and who are them- 
selves entirely exempt from the payment of any part of 
the fund, is inequitable and dangerous. When the 
theory of this law is carried to its logical conclusion, 
who can foretell the result? It is an attempt forcibly 
to distribute wealth, however honestly acquired; and 
in its effect it is likely to minimize, perhaps destroy, 
sooner or later, all ambition to progress, to achieve, to 
develop, to occupy a place in the ranks of successful 
individuals or collections of individuals. Discriminatory 
legislation hereafter might be applied to clergymen, to 
professors, to lawyers, doctors, teachers, merchants. 
Such a law is wrong in principle.” 


No Room for the Demagogue 


In conclusion, Judge Gary says: 

“If I read aright the signs of the times, we may 
look forward with confidence to marked improvement 
in business results, perhaps not so soon or so rapid as 
we could wish, but as certain and as satisfactory as 
the disposition and the action of the majority of the 
people themselves will permit. Every diligent, 
honest, and worthy member of the community may 
prosper if he really wishes. There will be no room for 
the vicious or for the demagogue.” 
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PROSPECTS POOR 


Year Closes with Buyers Apathetic 


Less Demand from Oil Industry Likely—Prices 
Down in Nails and Hoops and Bands 


In taking account of conditions as the new year 
comes in, the iron and steel trade sees no prospect of 
a buying spurt for some weeks. The flood of ship- 
ments from mills of accumulated and current out- 
put following the release of cars restricted up to 
that time to coal carrying has placed in large con- 
sumers’ yards somewhat more material than they 
were able to dispose of, especially with the curtail- 
ment in general demand. 

This condition has encouraged the postponement 
of buying. Until a belief in the fairness and sta- 
bility of the present prices is established, no return 
to activity appears likely. The independent makers 
consider they have done their part by discounting 
reduced manufacturing costs when they dropped to 
the Steel Corporation price levels. The wage cuts 
made and impending are an expected result. 

The last week of the year is marked by produc- 
tion at full blast by the Steel Corporation and by 
total idleness of some independent plants and vary- 
ing rates for others up to perhaps 55 per cent, or 
an average of about 25 per cent for the independents 
and not much over 54 per cent for all the mills. The 
first week of 1921 will be better in that accumulated 
orders will call some mills into operation. 

Revision of steel contracts to the basis of March, 
1919, has not prevented suspensions, and in the case 
of the Steel Corporation the successive suspensions 
since August have been released only in a small 
measure, and it seems clear that the leading pro- 
ducer has now less than six months’ orders, par- 
ticularly in view of its present high percentage of 
operations. 

Outstanding in the contrasts between the lead- 
ing producer and other makers are remarkable per- 
formances by Steel Corporation plants. In recent 
days 47 of the 59 blast furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. have been producing as much as the total 
of its best 53 furnaces have made at othr times. 
Plants of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
operating 96 per cent of its sheet mills, have pro- 
duced in excess of 100 per cent of rated or theo- 
retical production. 

Such reinstatement of suspended orders as has 
been made appears to be largely in sheets and has 
been surprisingly small in wire products. Note- 
worthy is a statement by a leading Detroit auto- 
mobile company that it will come into the market 
in January for 1500 tons of sheets per month. 

An unexpected development is a reduction in the 
demand which was expected in 1921 from the oil 
industry. Some curtailment in output has been de- 
cided on; less tank construction is thus likely, and 
one large oil company which recently took bids on 
tank plates has now decided not to buy. Lower than 
mill prices were obtainable on resale plates. 

The conditions give currency to reports that one 
iridependent is about to issue a new tube card carry- 
ing the schedules of the leading interest. 
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Independent companies which have been holding 
nails at $3.75 per base keg are now willing to book 
at the $3.25 price. The action has been accompanied 
by an adoption o fthe old card of extras on wire. 
Independent makers of hoops and bands also have 
dropped to the Steel Corporation level. 

The pig iron market continues to show weak 
spots whenever any business is transacted. At Chi- 
cago a purchase of 3000 tons of foundry iron and 
500 tons of malleable by a leading melter was made 
at fully a dollar below recent quotations, and the 
leading merchant furnace company in that district 
lowered its quotation $3 per ton, while Alabama iron 
was offered for delivery at Chicago on a basis of 
$35, Birmingham, or $3 below the usuai quotation. 
At Pittsburgh there are clear indications that pig 
iron will be reduced a dollar or two early in the new 
year. 

A foreign seller of ferromanganese has quoted 
the new low price of $110, seaboard, but it was 
stipulated that the buyer pay the duty, perhaps in 
anticipation of the enactment of a higher tariff rate 
by the new Congress. ; 

Prices on some grades of iron and steel scrap are 
within a few dollars of the lowest quotations on 
record within the past 20 years. The extent of the 
decline is shown by the fact that, with one excep- 
tion in 1917, some scrap prices earlier this year 
were the highest on record. 

Railroad buying is chiefly centered in rails. The 
200,000 tons for the Pennsylvania has been dis- 
tributed among four mills in the proportion which 
has usually obtained. The settlement of the rail 
price has hastened the scheduling on rail mill books 
of the smaller lines. 

The Cunard Line has stopped construction on 
ships in England because of high labor costs. Bel- 
gium appears to be building some ships originally 
contracted for in England. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 28. 

The final week of the year has seen the adoption by 
independent steel companies of the Steel Corporation’s 
prices on all of those products which hitherto have been 
held at an advance over the Corporation basis, with the 
exception of tubular goods, and even in the latter re- 
ports have been current that one independent was meet- 
ing the National Tube Co. schedules preparatory to 
issuing a new card carrying the schedules of the lead- 
ing interest. Not only have those independents who 
have been quoting nails at $3.75 base per keg receded 
to a basis of $3.25, but practically all of them have 
abandoned the card of extras on wire adopted several 
months ago but not followed by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. Single quotations now rule on all wire prod- 
ucts. Independent makers of hoops and bands dropped 
to the Steel Corporation level of 3.05c. and it is said 
that some of them have offered to take business at $5 
per ton below that figure. It is probable that the begin- 
ning of the new year will see a restoration of uniform 
quotations by all makers of steel and in view of fre- 
quent reports that the Corporation prices are being 
shaded on several finished products, notably plates and 
sheets, it is possible that for a time during the early 
part of 1921 independent prices on actual sales will be 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one weel:, one mon 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: Dec, 2 Dec, st, Now, ae otsi9 
No. 2X, Philadelphia $34.79 $34.79 $40.79 $43.10 
No. 2, Valley furnace7. 35.00 55.00 8 00 19 00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti7.. } () $2 42 1g 60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 338.00 38.00 58.00 6.0 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago* 3.00 54.00 37.00 10.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 33 86 52 86 38 46 Gg O0 
asic, Valley furnace 53.00 53.00 32 00 56.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 56.96 56.96 6.96 I8.40 
Malleable, Chicago* 34.5¢ 7.50 10.50 
Malleable, Valley is : ) x 0 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 35.96 35.96 8.96 8.40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago $3.50 $3.50 1.00 15 00 
Ferromanganese, Atl. port.110.00 110.00 125.00 180.00 


Rails, Billets, Etce., 
rails, heavy, at 
rails, heavy, at 
billets, Pittsburgh { 3 ) 

O.-h. billets, Pittburgh.... 43.50 $3.50 $3.50 $8.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh 17 { 0 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 

O.-h, billets, Phila... ~. 49.24 19.24 4 1.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 57 ) 7.00 7.00 60.00 


Per Gross Ton 
mill. $4 { 
mill. 47.00 +i 


Bess. 
O.-h. 


Bess 


Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent Cents Cer 
Iron bars, Philadelphia B85 S 1.35 145 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 8 3.5 63 50 
Iron bars, Chicago as 3.25 } ) 0 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.3 3 
Steel bars, New York 2.73 ] i 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.65 65 2.6 
Tank plates, New York. 3.03 ( 

Beams, etc., Pittsburgh 2.45 ».45 15 45 
Beams, etc., New York... 2.83 . S3 82 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. ; Ot 2.4 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’g! oD ) 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 3.0 8.05 3.0 


*The average switching charge 
in the Chicago district is 7 pe 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 Silicor 5 to 


The above prices are 


below the Steel Corporation levels, in marked contrast 
to the situation of the greater part of the past year. 

The year goes out with business at an extremely low 
ebb and very few releases being made against suspended 
orders. This condition finds close reflection in plant 
operations of the independent companies in this and 
the nearby districts. Several companies are entirely 
idle and including those companies which are running 
as high as 50 per cent it would seem that a fair esti 
mate of the present active independent capacity would 
be in the neighborhood of about 25 per cent. 

The Steel Corporation meanwhile maintains the re 
cent high rate of operations, the lowest subsidiary being 
the American Steel & Wire Co., which, however, is 
reported to be running about 80 per cent of capacity. 
Apparently the efficiency of labor in the Corporation 
plants has increased markedly for, though 
capacity is idle, production records have been achieved 
in the recent past in both ingots and finished products. 
In view of the fact that its shipments are unhampered, 
there is an impression that the statement of unfilled 
tonnages for December will show an even greater de- 
crease than that for November, when its obligations 
declined more than 815,000 tons. All of the subsidiaries 
have had a considerable amount of business suspended, 
but cancellations to date have involved only a relatively 
small tonnage. 

Wage readjustments still are being discussed, but no 
definite announcements have been made by companies in 
this and nearby districts, save that by the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation. It is believed that the Steel Corpo- 
ration will move extremely slowly in the matter of 
cutting wages and among the independent companies 


some 





ad Ol ar previous 


Sheets, Nails and Wire. vec. 28, D NON 
Per Lb. t ' Bu ( ts Cents Cent Ce 
Ss} { 4.8 ‘ 
= 2 ‘\ ‘ } i 
W i + 4 
P W | : . 
Barbed w 110 4.10 4.4 
Lin j $ ( $7.( $7.00 
Old Material, 
‘ 7 ‘ g ) ¢ 00 8g 
Carw 0 wit 0 
Hea, @ 0 ar 
Heavy 150 17.00 ) 
Heavy p, ¢ 
No l } tebu ) 00 0 00 
N ». 1 a 1 , a0 
Oo ‘ ‘ ) a] 
No R 2 00 0 
No >] ( ) ‘ ] ( , 0 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net t Ov 
Furs mpt : : wad $i 
Fu ‘ tur 6 ) f 
| ‘ f 
KF ‘ 
Metals, 
Per LI t | r Iver Cents Cents Cents (Cent 
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Z. New 6.0 +2 
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A? \ 5 ) +f 
the ten ler . : ; co. ‘ 
nd y i o see living costs down before any 


4 1 
aken. 
A reduction 


likely to be 


action 1S 
of from two to three dollars per ton is 
announced in pig iron prices with the open 
ing of the New Year. One large merchant interest has 
made a calculation of probable producing costs as of 
Jan. 1 and figures on being able to name a price of $30, 


Valley furnace, on basic or $32 on Bessemer. Other 
grades are likely to decline in 
The decline in 


sharp falling away 


sympathy. 


coke prices has been 


halted by a 


in production and serap prices also 


have steadied slight since they are down to levels at 
which dealers feel safe to buy and lay down the ma- 
terial on their yards 

Pig Iron.—Business is largely at a standstill. The 


week has not been marked by a sale of any importance, 
although with the Val- 
ley recently reserved 5000 tons of foundry iron for one 


of its regular 


merchant interest furnaces in 


‘ustomers, the iron to be shipped during 
the first half of next year on a basis of prices at time 
of shipment. No change is possible in prices in the 
absence of important transactions. Revision downward 
will be possible Jan. 1 on the new basis of costs in the 
making l merchant 
said to be quoting No. 2 foundry at $33, Valley furnace, 
it is probable the beginning of the new year also will 

, present price of $35. Only 
the Shenango 
Valley now are making iron, these being the furnace 
of the Stewart Iron Co., Sharon, Pa., and the Ella fur- 
nace at West Middlesex, Pa., operated by E. W. Mudge 
& Co., Pittsburgh. These stacks are expected to go out 
at the end of the month. All five of the merchant fur- 
1aces in the Valley are in operation, but 


‘ 


steel grade, and as one interest is 


see the disappearan e of the 


two of tl merchant furnaces in 


ne nine 


Mahoning 


ea 
~pesoacane 


refer ele eomeeenpaiosangntyme lip 
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that of the Penn Iron & Coal Co. at Dover, Ohio, soon 
will go out. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
BK e223 00 
Ke ) 

‘ oo 

No vuunar .5.00 

N ind 150 

Malle ble > O0 

Ferroalloys.—One maker of spiegeleisen who has 
been quoting average 20 per cent material at $75, 


furnace, has cut the price $10 per ton, and is understood 


to have named a price as low as $58 furnace against 
an inquiry for from 500 to 800 tons for first quarter 
of 1921 shipment. The market does not appear to be 

higher than $60 furnace, though nominal 
asking prices of makers range from $65 to $70. Buy- 
to have been offered resale spiegeleisen as 
low as $40 furnace, and some of them are talking $35 
furnace as the price at which they will re-enter the 


quotable at 


ers claim 


market. Business in ferromanganese is at a stand- 
still and no very clear idea on prices is obtainable. 
Domestic makers still are quoting 76 to 80 per cent 
alloy at $150 seaboard, but admit that no sales have 


been made and also that they are waiting for the mar- 
+ 


ket to digest resale offerings and for buyers to evince 


some interest before making any change in quotations. 
Trading in ferrosilicon and silvery iron is nil and prices 
are unchanged entirely because of the lack of sales 
upon which to hang new quotations. 
We quote 76 to 8&0 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
34 oe rd Britis} $140 on direct sale resale tonnage 
$105 to $1160 seaboard. We quote average 20 per cent spiegel 
ominal t $58 to $60 furnace on direct business and 
340 to $45 for resale tonnages 50 per cent ferrosilicon, nom 
$75 to $S0 furnace, freight allowed Bessemer ferrosili 
;uoted f.o.b Jackson Count, and New Straitsvill« 
yh urnaces, as follows: 9 per cent. $61; 10 per cent, 
$e 11 per cent, $67.80; 12 per cent, $71.10 Silvery iron, 
t é er $51 ) 7 per cent $53 8 per cent, $55; 9 per 
‘ $57: 10 per cent, $59.50; 11 per cent, $62.80; 12 per 
ce $66.10. The present freight rate from Jackson and New 
Straitsville Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per 
gro I 
Plates.—Talk that less than 2.65c. is being done 


persists, but lacks substantiation. Independent makers 
disclaim any cutting of the regular price, claiming that 
they are not being called upon at present to make 
any quotations. Business is extremely slow and only 
the Steel Corporation mills are at all well engaged. 
We of one round lot tonnage at the 
business being placed by a buyer who claimed he had 


. me 
note sale 2.65c., 


pneen quoted 2.50c. 

We quote sheared plates of tank quality ™4 in. and heavier 
t 2.65 Pittsburgh, this being the quotation of both the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the leading independents 


Billets Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Almost nothing is 


going on, due to the fact that so much finishing ca- 
pacity is idle this, the last, week of the year. Ex- 
clusive of the pipe mills, it is doubtful whether as 


much as 25 per cent of the independent capacity is 
active this week. We note an inquiry for 200 to 300 
tons of rerolling billets from a _ brokerage interest 
igainst which a price as high as $45 Youngstown was 
The sale has not yet been Generally, 
for billets, sheet bars and are 


named. closed. 
lacking 
a fairly common tendency to hold up shipments 
noted. Independent sheet makers 
regard $47 as rather above what they can afford to pay 
for sheet claiming that while they could break 


lemands slabs 
and 
igainst contracts is 


+ ISU 


bars, 


even on the heavier gages at this price, they would lose 

yn the lighter gages. 
We quot 4x 4-i7 soft Be emer and ope hearth billet at 
RO Tt $4 yas n. billets. $47 to $48.50 Bessemer sheet 
$47 open-hearth sheet bars, $47, and forging billets, 
<etaien $51 to $ bast labs, $46; all f.o.b 


or Pittsburgh mill 


yungstown 

Structural Material—The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey has closed for 2000 tons for a new office build- 
ing at Baltimore, with the McClintic-Marshall Co. This 
is the only important award reported here and stands 
out with unusual. prominence because generally busi- 
ness is quite as slow as it has been at any time in the 
past few months. It is understood that the Mellon 
National Bank of. this city has indefinitely deferred the 
new bank building against which it recently took bids. 
Plain material is extremely dull and independent capac- 
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ity this week is largely idle. Prices are given on 


page 1761. 


Wire Rods.—The market is extremely dull both as 
regards new demands and specifications against old 
orders. All companies are quoting $57 on the base size 
of soft rods. Prices are given on page 1761. 


Wire Products.—Independent companies which have 
been holding nails at $3.75 base per keg, Pittsburgh, 
have generally receded to the Steel Corporation price 
of $3.25. This action has been accompanied by a re- 
adoption by the independent companies of the old card 
of extras on wire which means that wire of No. 9 gage 
is restored as the base, replacing No. 8 gage, the base 
in the card of extras which independent companies have 
employed in the past few months. New business in 
wire products has ‘been very light and some difficulty 
has been experienced even in securing shipping instruc- 
tions against old orders or in releases against suspended 
tonnages. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 


and bright basic and 
Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Practically all 
of the independent capacity is idle this week and 
while some makers are planning a resumption on Jan. 
53, it is doubtful whether full operations will be at- 
tained until well after the turn of the new year. There 


base per keg, Pittsburgh 


Bessemer wire at $3.25 base per 100 lb., 


seems to be a fair backlog of unfilled orders in hot- 
rolled strips, but not a great deal in cold-rolled. Cur- 


rent demands are very small. All makers are holding 
hot-rolled strips at 3.30c. base, and cold-rolled at 6.25c. 


base. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—The market still is 
quoted at 3.60c. base by all makers, but this is purely 
nominal in the absence of any important new business. 
In addition to the fact that this is the closing week 
of the year and a time when business usually is slack, 
the fact that the automotive industry, which is the 
principal user of this form of steel, is not yet out of 
the woods keeps down the demand. Some makers are 
operating as high as 40 to 50 per cent of capacity, 
but in such cases production is largely for stock and 
plants kept going chiefly to maintain working organi- 
zations. 


Hoops and Bands.—The interest which hitherto has 
been quoting 3.50c. in the past week has receded to the 
Corporation price of 3.05c. It is reported that one in- 
dependent has expressed a willingness to take business 
at 2.85c., but this cannot be confirmed. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Year end dullness prevails 
with buyers disinclined either to make large new pur- 
chases or to specify at all freely against old orders. 
Prices and discounts given on page 1761. 


Sheets.—The wide variance between operations of 
the leading interest and those of the independent makers 
continues, the former having about 95 per cent of its 
mills running, as compared with only about one-third 
of the independent mills in operation. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. reports the release of a consid- 
erable amount of suspended business in the past week 
and more of a disposition of its customers to place re- 
quirements for the first half of 1921. Independent com- 
panies are not yet getting much 1921 business nor are 
they getting many releases on orders against which 
shipments have been suspended. It is doubtful whether 
much of the idle independent capacity will start up 
until well after Jan. 1. Unverified reports are current 
that some of the independent companies would shade 
regular market quotations on desirable business. Prices 
are given on page 1761. 


Tin Plate—The market remains extremely quiet as 
to both prompt and future requirements and in the case 
of sheets the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operat- 
ing much more fully than the independent companies. 
It is doubtful if there will be much new first quarter 
business, for practically all of the container manufac- 
turers have much tonnage due them on orders originally 
placed for last half of 1920 delivery. Stocks of canned 


perishable food, fish and condensed milk are reported 
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to be heavy and this may have a considerable bearing 
on the tin plate requirements, at least of the first quar- 
ter of next year. 


Iron and Steel Pipe—Although the independent 
makers have had a number of suspensions of ship- 
ments until after Jan. 1, and also some cancellations, 
they still are able to ship all the pipe they are pro- 
ducing and for that reason are able to maintain their 
prices, which range from $7 to $10 per ton above those 
of.the National Tube Co. If the independent market 
is easier, it is only to the extent that buyers are able 
to secure accommodations in places where hitherto they 
have been unable to place orders. It is estimated that 
more than 90 per cent of the pipe making capacity 
of the country today is in operation, or almost double 
the present rate of operations in other kinds of finish- 
ing mills. Discounts are given on page 1761. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A further cut of $10 per tor 
has been announced by makers of iron bars in this dis- 
trict who now are quoting refined bars at 4.25c. to 
4.50c. Though makers of these bars have a fair amount 
of business on their books only a little of it is live, and 
new demands are extremely light. On common iron 
bars the market is quotable at 3.38c. to 3.50c., these 
being the delivered prices on Eastern and Middle West 
ern makers. Steel bars are slow of sale and no trouble 
now is being experienced by buyers in placing business 


99 


at 2.35c. 


We quote steel bars rolled fron 


forced bars, rolled from billets t ( ba n 
bars, 3.38c. to 3.50c., delivered Pittsburg! refit 
1.25c. to 4.50c., in carloads, b I gt 


Old Material.—Conditions are practically the same 
as they were a week ago, with absolutely no demand 
coming from melters, most of whom are holding up 
shipments against purchases and in a number of in- 
stances seeking to cancel tonnages still due them on 
old contracts. The only buying that is being done is 
by dealers who are laying the material down on their 
yards. These transactions are establishing current 
prices, but the quotations are not a safe guide to what 
steel manufacturers and foundry interests would be 
called upon to pay if they were to enter the market. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Eastern region is offering 
18,225 gross tons of scrap, bids for which are to be in 


by Jan. 4. 


We quote for delivery to dealers’ yards in tl Pittsburel 
and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
follows 

Heavy melting steel Steubenvi 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Moness¢ 
Midland and Pittsburgh $1 0 to $16 

No. 1 cast, cupola size 25.00 to 6.00 

Rerolling rails Newark ind C 
bridge, Ohio Cumberland Mad 
Parkersburg and Huntingtor W 
Va.; Franklin, Pa., and Pitts! 

Compressed sheet steel 13.00 to 

Bundled sheet sides and 
consumers’ mills Pittsburg! listrict 11 

Railroad knuckles and l 1 

Railroad co‘l and leaf pring Lf 

Railroad grate bars 7 

Low phosphorus melting On 
ind billet ends, he p 
ind heavier { 

Railroad malleable 

Iron car ixies 

Locomotive axle 

Steel car axles 

Cast iro wheels 

Rolled steel whee 

Machine shop turning 

Sheet bar crop ends at 

Heavy steel axle tur 

Short shoveling turnings 

Heavy breakable cast 

Stove lat 

Cast iron borings 

No. 1 railroad wreught 


Coke.—The market on spot offerings of beehi 
coke is not quotably changed from that of a week ago. 
Operators who have not shut down and have some ton- 
nage for sale generally are asking $6 per net ton, oven, 
for furnace grade and $1 a ton more for 72 hr. fuel. 
However, these prices are maximum and also extreme, 
and $5.50 and $6.50 respectively find more basis in sales. 


ve oven 





Fewer merchant beehive ovens are in operation this 
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week than at any other time before for fully a year, 


suspensions being forced by the sharp recession in con- 
sumption and a desire to avoid burdensome accumula- 
tions. Tonnages loaded on cars still are selling at about 


So per 


et ton regardless of grade by operators pre 


r 

paratory to putting out ovens and desirous of avoiding 
the cost of dumping the coke on the piers and its subse- 
quent picking up. It now transpires that some of the 
ratio yntracts in furnace coke for first half of next 
year carry a minimum price of $5.75 per net ton. Fur- 
nace Ke moving on December contracts made on the 
ratio f five to or on Valley basic pig iron is being 
billed at $6.60, this being one-fifth of the present nom 
nal price of that grade of pig iron. So far as can be 
learned, no flat price contract has been made for next 

ar in furnace coke Makers of reputable brands of 
foundry coke still are quoting from $8.50 to $10 on 
first half contracts, but the lowest figure is at least $1 
a ton above what might possibly be done and even more 
in excess of what consumers now fee] they can afford 
to pa 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Many Plants Shut Down Over Holiday Period— 


Further Price Reductions Expected 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 28. 
Holiday stoppages among British steel plants are 
general and more prolonged thati usual. Reductions 


In prices are expected early in the new year. 

The steel market is depressed, but there has been 
no further lowering of prices. There is practically no 
hew business moving 

The Cunard Line is reported to have orderéd sw¢- 
pension of work on all vessels now building, owing to 
the high cost of labor. The shipbuilding output of the 
Clyde district for 1920 is 263 vessels of a total tonnage 
of 669,960. 

The Richards, Thomas, Llanelly and Swansea plants 
are idle owing to lack of orders. 

Belgium is offering bars, beams, channels and angles 
at £12 per ton; plates, 4 in. and upward, at £17 10s. 
per ton, both f.o.b. Antwerp? billets, £11 15s., deliv- 
ered consumer’s works here. 

Tin plates are dull and easier. Many mills are re- 
maining closed. It is estimated that the Welsh pro- 
duction will be down to 50 per cent by Jan. 1. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
tated, f. o. b. maker’s works, with American equiva- 


lent figured at $3.50 for £1, as follows: 


Business Generally at a Standstill—Lower Prices 
Acknowledged Necessary 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 13.—For the present the 
purchasing power of the world seems to be exhausted 


and for such trade as is to be done the keenest com- 


petition has set in. Whether the present depression 
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will act as a tonic remains to be seen. It certainly 
ought to do so. The world’s demand for commodities 
is not small; it is the price which is the vital factor. 
Although goods are wanted, the world cannot afford 
to pay for them. The remedy does not appear to be 
restricted production as preached by labor, but 
larged output. Lower price levels must be regarded 
as inevitable, and business must be readjusted accord- 
ingly. 

In iron and steel, for weeks past the Cleveland pig 
iron trade has been endeavoring to recover from the 
stoppage and disorganization caused by the coal strike, 
but as it takes time to recover normal output, the iron 
turned out has largely been of inferior grades. With 
the supply of Cleveland foundry metal below home re- 
quirements, it has been so far impossible to remove 
the embargo on exports. While these remarks apply 
to Cleveland iron it is noticeable that there is a grow- 
ing disinclination on behalf of founders to pay the 
prices generally asked by home makers in this country 
for foundry iron. This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that Belgian foundry iron can be had at about £10 


en- 


eh. 

In finished iron and steel, it is generally considered 
that a drastic revision in prices will be seen in the 
New Year. Competition has increased in the export 
trade, and British manufacturers are now quietly offer- 
ing discounts and rebates as well as price concessions. 
Overseas buyers, however, are unable to make purchases 
except on long credit terms, and this has reduced the 
amount of business passing. Generally speaking there 
is still a feeling of acute depression and markets have 
a drooping tendency. The shipbuilding yards have a 
fair amount of business still on hand, but the outlook 
is distinctly bad, owing to the lack of new orders, and 
the fact that second hand ships can be had at very 
much under the cost price of new vessels. The strike 
of shipyard joiners and carpenters which is growing 
in the country has extended to London, and 2,000 men 
are out from Thames-Side works. 

At the general meeting of Messrs. Richard Thomas 
& Co., Ltd., a few days ago somewhat significant re- 
marks were made by the vice-chairman, Lord Bledisloe 
of Lydney, in regard to the trade position. He pointed 
out that the general element of doubt as regards the 
future was foreign competition from makers who are 
employing less costly-labor and who are able to put 
their products of a similar kind to those of his com- 
pany upon the market at a considerably lower cost. 
The time might come when British makers would have 
to ask the government to extend to them some measure 
of fiscal protection to meet these conditions. He, how- 
ever, omitted to say that before the war one of the 
largest importers of cheap was R. 
Thomas & Co. 

It has been reported that a fusion is to take place 
in South Wales between Baldwins and the British 
Mannesmann Tube Co. The Mannesmann Co. has works 
at Swansea, and Panteg (Monmouthshire), while Bald- 
wins are at Landore near Swansea. 


foreign steel 


Wage Reductions at Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 28.—The Bourne-Fuller Co. has 
made a 15 per cent reduction in wages in its Upson 
steel plant and a corresponding reduction of all rates 
on a piecework, tonnage and hourly basis, and has also 
eliminated time and a half for overtime. 
labor had been paid 56c. an hour. 


The common 
The reduction also 
applies to employees in its blast furnace and bolt and 
nut works. The Otis Steel Co. has also eliminated time 
and a half for overtime, but has not yet reduced wages. 
Some of the local independent mills now have the read- 
justment of wages under consideration and will prob- 
ably make cuts from 20 to 25 per cent Jan. 1. 
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Increasing the Foundry Output 


Suggestions for increasing the output of the foundry 
were given in a paper on “The Equipment of the Foun- 
dry—To-day and in the Near Future” presented by H. 
R. Atwater, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, at the annual 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Columbus, Oct. 4 to 8. Lack of modern equipment was 
one fault of many foundries, the speaker said, but this 
will have to be installed, for labor will not be available 
at a much lower figure for a very long time to come. 
Mr. Atwater outlined a list of questions calculated to 
reveal shortcomings in casting plants as follows: 


Is my business properly housed? Are the various 
processes in production located and routed so as to necessi- 
tate the fewest waste steps? 


Are my buildings as pleasant places in which to work as 
those of neighboring plants? Is the heating right? Are 
they ventilated to remove disagreeable dust and gases? Are 


sanitary conditions good; for instance, are the toilets and the 


rest room for the women in the core room sufficient and 
are they properly segregated? 
Have I competent foundry foremen and superintendents 


backed by the 
recognize, 


skill to 
labor sav- 


mechanical training and 


properly and operate the many 


necessary 
install 
ing devices used by 

Are these men 
they .in the true 


most progressive competitors” 
actually leaders of my 
sense managers? 


many, wel Are 

That waste and inefficiency are prevalent in n.any 
plants, the speaker pointed out, is due to lack of propc~ 
mechanically trained men to take care of equipment. 
“It is a fact,” he said, “that in many plants where 
thousands of dollars have been invested in equipment 
it is allowed to operate in dirt and sand, to become 
rusty from lack of lubrication, or is left standing with 
very little or no attention in exposed places.” Further, 
“the ability to produce castings on modern type ma- 
chines with the class of help available requires able 
instructors with mechanical ability, first to rig the 
equipment properly, and second to operate it effectively. 
There is a great lack of the right kind of men trained 
in the use of equipment and pattern rigging and with 
proper mechanical training to install and instruct 
others in the working of equipment.” To overcome this 
Mr. Atwater suggested the establishment of a modern 
school of foundry practice where men who wish to take 
up the practical and mechanical work of the present 
day foundry may be sent to be educated and schooled 
in the matter of proper rigging, handling of equipment, 
cost accounting, etc. In such a school standardized 
practices could be taught that could be outlined by a 
faculty of foundrymen to be chosen by the association. 
Prospective foremen or plant engineers could be sent 
to serve a definite apprenticeship and turned out with 
a certificate or diploma. This, it was concluded, would 
go a long way toward supplying the need of the in- 
dustry, a need that will be felt more keenly and to a 
greater degree as competitive conditions bring about a 
still larger use of machines and various labor saving 
devices in the foundry. 

Reports of free employment bureaus operated by the 
Michigan State Labor Department show that there 
has been a decline of about 50 per cent in the labor re- 
quirements of Michigan employers. 


The Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., this year will 
distribute $600,000 in bonus money to its employees on 
the payroll Dec. 1. Those employees laid off because of 
the lack of work will also share in the bonus. 


The American Wrecking & Salvage Co., dealer in 
scrap metals, 732 West Harrison Street, Chicago, has 
leased a block between Archer and Kolman avenues, 
Sixty-first Street and the Belt Railroad, and will use 
it as a scrap storage yard. 


The Erie Crucible Steel Co., Erie, Pa., will shortly 
place contracts for extensions to its plant. These will 
include three buildings. Four additional furnaces and 


a gas producer will be installed. With the extensions 


the capacity will be increased from 25 to 200 tons per 
month. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 28. 

A large local melter has bought 3000 tons of foun- 
dry and 500 tons of malleable at less than $34 base, 
Chicago, for No. 2 foundry, and while the terms of the 
transaction have not been made public, it is thought 
that $33, or even as low as $32, was done. Concurrent 
with this transaction, the leading representative of 
merchant stacks in this territory has reduced prices $3 
a ton, making the present quotation on No. 2 foundry 
$35, Chicago, furnace. Generally speaking, the pig iron 
market is quiet while the demand for finished iron and 
steel is at an exceptionally low ebb. The production 
situation in this section is much the same as a week 
ago, with further contraction in output in some direc- 
tions. One of the Mayville merchant furnaces has been 
put out, and the local tube manufacturer is reducing 
operations. The Illinois, Inland, Wisconsin and Re- 
public companies are operating on about the same scale 
as last week. 

Pig Iron.—A large local consumer has bought 3000 
tons of foundry and 500 tons of malleable for January 
shipment. Although the terms of the purchase have 
not been made public, it has been ascertained by process 
of elimination that lower than $34, Chicago, for No. 2 
foundry was done. Other offerings 
material would indicate that $33 
even $32, may have been named in this instance. Pro- 
ducers have taken another step in the direction of the 
resale level, the leading Northern merchant having re 
duced prices $3 a ton to $35 base, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry. A Southern furnace has named $35 base, 
Birmingham, on inquiries in this territory, and as noted 
a week ago, another Southern producer is offering stocks 
of higher silicon iron at $32 base. With the approach 
of the end of the year it is felt that much resale iron 
offered for the purpose of establishing inventory prices 
will be withdrawn from the market. If this proves true, 
some observers believe that the market will stabilize 
and consumers who have delayed buying because of the 
declining tendency of prices will commence to close for 
their needs. Their requirements, of course, will be sub- 
normal for a time because of reduced operations, as few 
melters are running full. At the same time, it is to 
be noted that stocks on blast furnace yards are not 
large, as has been generally true in previous periods 
of depression. Producers are following the policy of 
shutting down rather than to pile iron. One more 
furnace represented by the leading Northern merchant, 
a Mayville stack, has been blown out. This makes a 
total of five idle furnaces in the group selling through 
that agency. 


and sales of resale 


base, Chicago, or 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ ‘yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which ars 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 70c. per ton. 


Lake Superior charcoal. averaging sil 

1.50, 1921 delivery (producers’ price 

Gey... At CRIGREG) cic vc icece rr $48.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, prompt ship 

wmiemt (POWBIO) .< ceccese: 43.50 


Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 $34.295to 36.2 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 | 


i) Se | eer a semaes 3.00 to 35.00 
Northern high phos ..... ‘ 33.00 to 35.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No 

1 soft, sjl. 2.75 to 3.25.... 13.67to 46.67 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry, 

ee OOh- cea wi aa ees ie caacwme 192to 44.92 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 10.67 to 43.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.... : 33.50 to 35.50 
BOGE “os tne ddasdaes as sea 33.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. Eastern furnace (copper 

DING & cas ewe Be ac ecne mC ...- 47.00 to 49.00 
Silvery, sil. 7 per cent....... ‘ . 47.53 to 50.53 


Ferroalloys.—A foreign producer is offering ferro- 
manganese at $110, tidewater, for next year’s delivery, 
any import duty which may be levied by the Govern- 
ment to be paid by the purchaser. This is the lowest 
producer’s quotation thus far reported, but for early 
delivery resale material is available for as low as $110, 
delivered. Spiegeleisen has weakened, resale material 
being available at $45, f.o.b. shipper’s plant. 


We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, resale, $110 
to $120, delivered 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $85, 
delivered spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, resale, $45 to $50, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The railroads are be- 
coming increasingly conservative and are not only cur- 
tailing purchases of track supplies, but in a few cases 
have asked that business be cancelled or suspended for 
later shipment. Iron tie plates, which have been quoted 
nominally at 3.75c. for a number of weeks, are ex- 
pected to be reduced to a figure comparable to that 
1amed on steel tie plates 


St } rai $4 » $55; ope irth rails, 
vt t } f b i I . 
S } l x ‘ Pittsbu } I k bolt 
W a 4 ¢ Pit } St ites 
d te ! ‘ rs j Pittsburgh and Chicago tie 
) j f.o.b. makers’ mi 


Bars.—Buying of mild steel bars is at a low ebb, 
but indications point to increased interest on the part 
of consumers in January. The demand for bar iron 
has been adversely affected by the conservatism of the 
railroads. Among the few inquiries in the market is 
one from a local industrial for 300 tons. While bar 
iron is more commonly quoted at 3.38¢., Chicago, at 
least one mill has named 3.25c. on a number of inquiries. 
Buying of rail carbon steel bars has practically ceased 
and hard steel bar mills in this territory remain idle. 


M re Mild ste bars. ? ‘ Pittsburgh, tal 
f, 4 a 4 ‘ he vn » 0 
m 
Jol waretl I 
varehe bars 
ind 1 ! xagons x i 
( I line 100! } ind 
’ i up ¢t 1/ } 
J 1 med l ba ut ' 
ba « 


Structural Material.—There is practically no de- 
mand for plain material, and little new business is 


expected until next month. No fabricating awards have 


been reported and inquiries are few. The general 

contract for a bascule bridge at Racine, Wis., involv- 

ing 650 tons, has been let to Greiling Brothers, Green 
] 


Bay, who will sublet the fabrication. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is taking bids today on 145 tons 
for tra k elevat I work at Howard Street, Chicago 
The Orpheum Theatre, Minneapolis, involving 1000 
tons, which was recently reported let, is up for bids 


again. 


T) t 4 Pittsburgh. which takes a 
‘ 1 for Chicago delivery Jobbers 
puote ‘ r teria out of warehous« 


Plates.—Holiday dullness has caused even a further 
curtailment in buying, and few new orders are looked 
for until after Jan. 1. The limited number of in- 
quiries fails to disclose whether any concessions under 
the Industrial Board basis will be made. Mills assert 
that present prices bring little or no profit and often 
a loss, and that no further cutting can be expected 
Consumers who have made offers of business at lower 
prices have not found takers. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville inquiry for cars is still unclosed and the Duluth 
inquiry for 1800 tons of plates, shapes and bars is 
still pending. Reports from the Southwest indicate 
that oil producers have reduced output from 30 to 50 
per cent. New tank construction ,work in that terri- 
tory is not looked for. ’ 


« 
: g 
. ’ r $ ° 
The - . atatiny ton a5 P tts@urgh ‘ » freight tc 
Chicago being 25 ner 100 Jobberssquote 3 Ne for plates 
out of stoct 5 ? 
. % 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A holiday léll hangs over the 
market, but producers look forwar@ to betder business 
early next year, it being felt that ‘the neve prices will 
prove attractive. Spring Wells, Mich., Sas rejected 


bids on 400 tons. ‘ 
5 
We 1ote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-wa tax as fol 
lows Water pipe 4-ir $69.10 6-in. and above, $64.10 


lass A and gas pipe $4 extra 


Bolts and Nuts.—On the whole, the market is dull, 
although large inquiries from the Ford Motor Co. are 
a source of encouragement. The company wants 21,- 
000,000 rivets, 10,000,000 nuts and 3,000,000 bolts. The 
Ford automobile plant is now turning out 3400 cars a 
day, but the tractor plant is idle. The General Motors 
Corporation is reported to have placed a million dollar 
order for Oldsmobile bodies. Bolt and nut makers are 
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closing some first quarter contracts. For manufac- 
turers’ prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 1761. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler rivets, 5.18c. ; 
machine bolts up to %& x 4 in., 40 per cent off; larger sizes, 
30 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 25 off; larger sizes, 25 
off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped and hexagon tapped, 35 
off; blank nuts, 85 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 45 per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged, 

Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Missouri Pacific, which 
recently bought 25 heavy Mikado type locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co., has ordered five Moun- 
tain type, five Pacific type and 15 switch engines from 
the same builder. The Western Pacific has bought five 
heavy Mikado type engines from the American Loco- 
motive Co., with an option on five more. 


Sheets.—Inquiries are few, but probaby more 
, . 

numerous than for plates, shapes and bars. In some 
cases, consumers in evident need of material, have 
tried to place orders on the condition that concessions 
are to be made under present prices. So far as can 
be determined, mills are accepting no business on that 
basis. Galvanized is in greater demand than black 
or blue annealed. 

Mill quotations are 4.35¢c. for No. 28 black; 3.55c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized, these 
all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago of 
38c. per 100 Ib 


Jobbers quote Chicago deliverv out of stock. No. 10 blue 
; oe 


anneales 1.68¢c.; No. 28 black, 5.73c. to 6c.; No. 28 galvan 


ized, 7.35¢ 


Wire Products.—Business has fallen off, but a re- 
sumption’ of buying, particularly by jobbers, is looked 
for in January. In this connection, it is to be noted 
that manufacturers, because of reduction operations, 
will probably turn to the jobbers for their immediate 
needs rather than to place order for larger amounts 
with the mills. The plants of the leading producers 
are still operating at close to 100 per cent of capacity. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 1761. 


Old Material—There is even less buying by con- 
sumers than heretofore, but few price recessions are 
to be noted, and on the whole the market has a firmer 
tone. The Burlington closed today on 3000 tons and 
the Monon has issued a small list. 


Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails . ; ; ; $24.00 to $24.50 
Relaying rails ........ [hes be RATE 10.00 to 5.00 
Car wheels ree cece wie es woke wae hoe . 22.00to 23.00 
Steel rails, rerolling...........e.e-. . 16.00to 16.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft... 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel 





co oe 15.50 to 16.00 





Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 15.50to 16.00 
Shoveling steel .... scialiie ; 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 18.50 to 19.00 
Drop forme lashings... .<cccccser 12.00 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice ee ee 25.00 to 25.50 
Steel angle bars kel 15.00 to 15.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms... 26.00 to 

Iron car axies.. see euwe Ty 32.50 to 

Steel car axles....... Tr Tre TTy eo 17.00 to 

No. 1 busheling...... 13.50to 14.00 
No, 2 busheling.... 9.00 to 9.50 
Cut forge 13.50to 14.00 
Pipes and flues.. , : 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought i Ss 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.. ie 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel knuckles and couplet 14.50to 15.00 
Coil springs LS.00 to 1 0) 
No. 1 cast in ical ‘ »-» 17.50to 18.00 
Low phos. punching hth 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth. (ous seems Bee ee Eee 
Machine shop turnings.. K% aie 7.50 to 8.00 
Le ee ive ckesawawae se ee 9.50 to 10.00 
8 ear a we ote 20.00 to 20.50 
NI ge a 13.00 to 13.50 
Brake shoes ... ~ wees ik ba eenewn 11.00 to 11.50 
PEEP «TENORS 4 ccsusccccceeccec 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ........... . 14.50to 15.00 
CUS OG kde ck shad 6 vse wee os 10.00 to 10.50 


The Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of boilers, engines, etc., a branch of the Pierce, 
Butler, Pierce Co., Syracuse, N. Y., closed its plant on 
Dec. 23 for a period of 10 days. Effective with re- 
opening, a 12% per cent wage reduction will be opera- 
tive. The company is giving employment to about 350 
men. 
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Boston 


BosTon, Dec. 28. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions in resale iron dropped to 
almost nothing this week, the few cars sold being 
mostly special analysis iron for which close to $40 de- 
livered was paid. Foundries appear less anxious to 
resell iron now that a shrinkage in inventories has 
been recorded. Some furnace iron with a January dat- 
ing has been shipped to New England under protest 
of melters during the past few days. One Virginia 
producer relining its furnaces expects to resume opera- 
tions some time during February. New England foun- 
dries continue to get requests for lower 1921 prices on 
castings. One foundry recently took on a round ton- 
nage of heavy castings at 5c. per lb., and has been 
asked for a revision to 4%c. Most melters, however, 
are slow to reduce prices on castings. Delivered re- 
sale pig iron prices follow: 


.31 to $45.31 
06 to 44.06 
71 to 41.71 
546to 40.46 


East Penn., silicon 2.2 
East. Penn., silicon 1.7 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to : 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.: 
Virginia, silicon 





ae i 8 40.383 to 45.33 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 39.08to 45.33 
Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 417.91 to 49.91 
Alabama, silicon 1. Oe cBiee ek 3 400 ee 46.66 to 48.66 





Coke.—Slightly more interest is shown in Connells- 
ville foundry coke, several cars having been sold since 
last reports at $7.50 to $8 Connellsville oven base or 
$13.70 to $14.20 delivered, as contrasted with $16.70 de- 
livered where the freight rate does not exceed $3.40, the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. spot price. The spread in 
such instances is $2.50 to $3 a ton. Certain foundries 
continue to hold back on 1921 foundry coke contracts. 
The ratio of production at the Everett, Mass., ovens 
has not increased, there being but one battery of 50 
ovens making a foundry fuel. 


Finished Material—The Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road has purchased 2500 tons of 80-lb. rails from the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., for 1921 delivery. With the ex- 
ception of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, the New England carriers have covered their 
1921 rail requirements, a total of 29,000 tons having 
been purchased. The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
placed an order for seven large locomotive boilers with 
the American Locomotive Co. The International En- 
gineering Works, Framingham, Mass., has a contract 
to supply 16 boilers for a Cuba sugar company, involv- 
ing about $100,000. The Lukens Steel Co. will furnish 
the plates, shipments to begin at once. New York 
contractors were awarded the 200 tons of structural steel 
for the Washington and Essex streets, Boston, build- 
ing. A better inquiry for wire nails at $3.25 f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh is reported by independent mills, and a slightly 
larger tonnage of small bars, flats and bands is being 
booked for shipment at convenience of the mill. Prac- 
tically no demand for heavy iron and steel is reported. 
Sentiment among mill representatives is more opti- 
mistic. 

Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.70 per 100 lb. base; 
flats, $4.50 to $4.85: concrete bars, $4 to $4.25: tire steel, $5 
to $5.50; spring steel, open hearth, $8.50; crucible, $14; steel 
bands, $4.65 to $6.25; steel hoops, $6; toe calk steel, $7; cold 
rolled steel, $5.50 to $9.50; structural, $3.70 to $5.50; plates, 
$4 to $4.40: No, 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.90; No. 28 black 
sheets, $8.15: No. 28 galvanized sheets, $9.50; refined iron, 


$4.65 to $5.65; best refined, $5.50; Wayne, $8.50; band iron, 
$4.65; hoop iron, $6; Norway, $15. 


Warehouse Business.—The demand for iron and 
steel is confined to small lots, and bolts, nuts, horse- 
shoes and other kinds of heavy hardware are reported 
as quiet. No changes in prices have been made, how- 
ever. 


Old Materials.—Aside from light buying of steel 
turnings, a few cars of blast furnace material and a 
few cars of pipe, the market has been inactive since 
last reports. Practically all 1920 mill contracts have 
been filled. Heavy melting steel, railroad wrought, 
railroad malleable, rerolling rails, steel axles and blast 
furnace borings and turnings are easier in sympathy 
with outside markets. There has not been enough 
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doing in these materials of late to affect the market 
one way or the other, quotations being purely nominal. 
Bids are being received today by the local navy yard 
for 700 to 800 tons of various kinds of scrap. Large 
foundries are well stocked, put smaller ones do not 
average thirty days’ supply of No. 1 cast. Local prices 
on old material follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel..... +e $9.50 to $10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought Severe rere ke 
No. 1 yard wrought........ sh a 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought pipe (1l-in. in length, over 

io |) a are esece 9.80te 36.50 
Machine shop turnings......... .. 9.50to 10.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill.... . 10.00to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical... 1 


1.00to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings........ 4 »50to 10.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings. . 7.50 to 8.00 


WOVMOR BORO 6 dccccs ce cecs »00to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton alta es at 100to 9.50 
Street car axles, steel........c.cc- 18.00 to 19.00 
Orr 29.00 to 30.00 
Machinery cast j eas 27.00 to 28.00 
Bee a) ES ec os 3 aa nt . 24.00to 26.00 
eee 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad malleable ; ; 16.00 to 17.00 
SOMCOent TRUM ook dvcsccccces ... 17.00to 18.00 


Buffalo 


SUFFALO, Dec. 28. 
Pig Iron.—A few orders for small tonnages is the 
sum total of activities in this market. One interest said 
it was not selling any iron, but is quoting $35 base. 
Inquiry at that office is light but general optimism pre- 
vails with reference to conditions after the holidays. 
Ar other interest picked up a few orders. Most of this 
wa; sold at $36 base with a small part at $35. Another 
lar ze producer sold less than 100 tons during the week. 
Most of it was at $34 and the same sales manager 
saii he knew of no iron sold at less than that figure. 
Inquiry with this interest is extremely light. 
We quote f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 
No. 1 foundry, 75 to 3.25 sil 


.$37.00 to $38.00 


No. 2X foundr'y, 2.25 to 2.75 sil . 35.25to 36.2 

No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.... ..- 34.00 to 35.00 
SNES conic ns Digie AMS 6 a hod ae 4 eee 6 36.00 
I on Gh vn win big dc ora Mh alt 35.00 to 36.00 


Lake Superior ‘ harcoal eee 1 ny . 55.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The week just closed was 
very dull with reference not only to sales but likewise 
to .nquiry. One sales manager said his office reported 
no sales and little asking for prices. This same or- 
ganization was still planning on early days in January 
to bring about a restoration of buying. An order for 
10,000 tons of rails at $47 was entered for delivery in 
January and February. With inventories in initial 
stages this week and the likelihood they will be con- 
tinued next week, there is no expectation of any ac- 
tivity until after the holidays. Wage reductions will 
confuse the buying interests rather than clear the 
situation, in the opinion of some observers. It is felt 
that independent prices are as low as possible. Not- 
withstanding this, some buyers are saying that further 
price reductions may come after reduced wage scales 
are in effect. With that in mind, buying is deferred. 


We quote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows Structural 
shapes, $3.60; plates, $3.80; plates, No. 8 gage, $4.90; soft 
steel bars and shapes, $3.50; hoops, $4.70; blue annealed 
sheets, No. 10 gage, $5.40: galvanized steel sheets, No. 25 


gage, $8.50: black sheets, No. 28 gage, $7 


Old Material.—Prices are unchanged. A buyer said 
he could buy almost any kind of old material at figures 
less than asked by the largest of local dealers but no 
actual sales at prices less than quoted herewith could 
be found. It is hardly ‘believed business will improve 
until the new year is well advanced into January. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, as follows 


Heavy melting steel..... : . $17.00 to $18.00 
Hydraulic compressed 7 14.00to 15.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under . 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ; 22? 00to 23.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 26.00 to 27.00 
Iron and steel axles ; ; 30.00 
Coe RS itis we ek A 24.00to 25.00 
tailroad malleable .. 18.00 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings. . . i 11.00 to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings ; 15.00 to 16.00 
Clean cast borings....... : ‘ .. 12.00to 13.00 
BE FPNONE Valk doe celncse ad o0'de a ... 25.00to 26.00 
Locomotive grate bars......... .... 15.00 to 16.00 
i Ce ce ds a6. ben cmsw wa ole eee ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Lc.) RE. . RTE ee .... 14.00to 15.00 
ee i 6 hee cece ice cee werk 14.00 to 15.00 
Bundled sheet stampings............ 10.00 to 11.00 
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New York 
New York, Dec. 28. 

Pig Iron.—The inquiry for 10,000 tons from the 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., manufacturer of iron pipe, 
has not developed into orders, and probably is like 
some other inquiries which have been put out to sound 
the market or to determine prices for inventory pur- 
poses. No business of importance is being transacted. 
Reports vary as to prices. From a source that seems 
trustworthy comes a report that $30 could be done on 
No. 2 plain at Buffalo, and similar reports as to low 
prices in other districts are current, but so little busi- 
ness has been carried on that it is almost impossible 
to quote with accuracy. In some cases, foundrymen 
have paid from $8 to $12 a ton for the privilege of 
canceling requests, but cancellations are not so numer- 
ous, because customers are convinced that furnaces will 
not cancel. It is also realized that with furnaces blow- 
ing out as rapidly as they are there may be a scarcity 
of iron early in the new year. 


We quot lelivered the New York « t t follow 
having added t furnace prices $ 2 freight from east 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 fror tuffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 

Pa, N $39 

I rt’ N x , 

East. Pa N [ t ) ; 

I iffalo ; ' , 4 it 

N \ ; it t 


Ferroalloys.—British ferromanganese is obtainable 
for prompt and early delivery at $110, seaboard, and 
resale alloy has sold as low as $100, delivered. There 
is very little inquiry. The last quotation of American 
producers was $150, delivered, but it is probable that 
almost any offer of British producers would be met 
under competitive conditions. The spiegeleisen market 
is a little more active, one sale of 200 tons being re- 
ported, with others under negotiation. Values, how- 
ever, have declined and the alloy from 16 per cent up 
to 21 per cent is obtainable as low as $45, furnace, 
with the probability that this could be shaded. There 
are foreign inquiries for low manganese alloy with some 
business pending. There have been no developments 
in the manganese ore market and quotations are nom- 
inal at 35c. to 40c. per unit, seaboard. The 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon market is inactive with quotations nominal 
at around $78 to $80 per ton, delivered. No contracts 
for 1921 are yet reported as having heen made. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Aside from a few struc- 
tural steel awards, totaling about 3500 tons, and a few 
other jobs which are pending, the amount of business 
in the local market during the past week has been 
practically negligible. The customary holiday-week 
dullness, greatly intensified, prevails. Some mill rep- 
resentatives have been without orders or inquiries for 
several days, an unusual condition even in a dull market. 
There seems to be a general expectation of better busi- 
ness after Jan. 1, but it is admitted that there is 
nothing very tangible upon which to base this forecast 
other than that buyers cannot stay out of the market 
indefinitely, and that the new year is the psychological 
time for business to show a slight betterment. It was 
expected that the railroads might put out some end- 
of-the-year inquiries for cars, steel, etc., preparatory 
to buying on their 1921 budgets, but such inquiries have 
not yet developed. In the structural steel market the 
principal award was 2100 tons for the new Standard Oil 
Co. building in Baltimore, to be fabricated by the Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. The American Bridge Co. was 
awarded 600 tons for an extension of the Frankford 
elevated railroad, Philadelphia. An addition to the 
St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, requiring 450 
tons, went to Dietrich Brothers, Baltimore fabricators. 
Bids on the genera! contract for the new Keeler Hotel, 
Albany, N. Y., involving 2400 tons, exceeded estimates 
by about $1,000,000. A textile plant at Providence, 
R. I, requiring 600 tons, is also up for bids, and the 
Somerset Building, Boston, has been revived, estimates 
being asked for on 1400 tons of fabricated steel. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.73c plates, 3.03¢ shapes, 2.83c.; bar iron 
flats, wider than 6 in., 4.38c., with half extras; light rounds, 
squares and flats, 4.35c., with full extras, and other sizes, 
3.88¢., with half extras 
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Warehouse Business.—Dealers have a fair number 
of small inquiries on hand, but buying is light. Prices 
show no change, excepting non-ferrous metals from 
warehouse stocks. Some slight reductions in a few 
items are expected after the first of January. The 
market in brass and copper sheets, rods and wire is 
unchanged. We quote prices on page 1778. 


High Speed Steel.—The situation in high speed 
steel remains unchanged as to prices with producers 
quoting the nominal price of $1.25 per lb. for 18 per 
cent tungsten. On orders of any size a lower quota- 
tion can be obtained. Orders of moderate size from 
several important users have brought a ray of encour- 
agement to a gloomy situation. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The holiday lull affects this line. 
Lower prices have not yet stimulated buying. We 
quote f.o.b., New York, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with $4 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Mills have not yet come into the 
market, so that most of the buying is among dealers, 
some of whom are stocking up at present low prices. 
Some sales have been made for the purpose of reducing 
inventories. In the absence of present business the 
trade is looking hopefully toward the new year as a 
time of probable improvement. One eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania mill is buying heavy melting steel at $14.50, 
delivered; also mixed borings and turnings at $12, de- 
livered. A railroad equipment maker is buying stove 
plate for New Jersey delivery at $21. A sale of 500 
tons of shell scrap was made through the New York 
office of a scrap firm to an eastern Pennsylvania mill. 





Ru prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
He vy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
Re ne 1 ws 13.50 to £.00 
R ng rai nomina 0.00 to 53.00 
Ss 4 xles i : j . 17.00 to 18.00 
I r x le ; me 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ' 16.00 to 7.00 
Wr gt cl 10.50 to 1.00 
Forge fire ‘ 9 O00 To 0.00 
No l var \ uught long 13.00 to 14.00 
Light iror s 5.00 to §.00 
Cast borings (clean).. . 10.50 te 1.50 
Machine shop turnings 9 50 to 10.00 
Mixed borings and tur? 2 8.00 to 8.50 
lror ind steel pipe (1 in diam not 
Bee: 2 te: PO i advesencewes 10.00 to 1.00 
St plat 17.90 to 18.00 
Locomotive grate bars 15.00 to 16.00 
Mal ble cast (railroad).. 13.00 to 1.00 
Old car wheels as oa eee Seale 23.00 to 24.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
ng to local foundries, per gross ton: 
No. 1 machinery cast...............$24.00 to $25.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
rials, etc.) cupola size.... . 24.00 to 25.01 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 15.00to 16.00 
No 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers 
etc.) Me 6 ie Sone eA Aeon ow 17.00 to 18.00 
Bi . 
irmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 27. 


Pig Iron.—With production down to the bone and 
firm intention to keep it there until things mend, 
Birmingham iron makers come to 1921 with no pro- 
nounced views as to the time of recovery. The out- 
standing item of interest following the closing down 
of two furnaces by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
was the going on foundry of the Gulf States Steel 
Co., Dec. 23. This was simultaneous with closing 
down the open hearth department for two weeks and 
the wire drawing department for one week. The 
company will make foundry iron pending exhaustion 
of its supply of basic in its own mills. A curious 
situation is thus developed. Only five merchant fur- 
naces are making pig iron, the two Sloss-Sheffield and 
one each of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., the Ala- 
bama Co. and Woodward Iron Co. The Tennessee 
company has two stacks on foundry and the Gulf 
States Steel Co. one on foundry. Both these last- 
named operations are for the merchant trade, the 
Tennessee stacks being to fill orders already booked 
at $38 and the Gulf States Steel Co. producing foun- 
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dry aim to sell the merchant trade at that base. It 
is understood that there has been no hesitancy on the 
part of buyers of $38 iron to take the consignments 
at time delivery was specified in the contracts, but it 
has been utterly impossible to secure delivery on the 
$42 contracts. This is the straw that broke the camel’s 
back and caused such a wholesale shut-down. The 
Tennessee company keeps going in both iron and steel 
departments at apparently full normal capacity, which 
finds justification in the regular shipments of large 
quantities of steel products from Mobile and New 
Orleans. Unquestionably the export business has 
saved the Birmingham district once more. Some 
makers report foundries as having notified them to 
begin delivery of held-up iron promptly after Jan. 1, 
it being understood that they have reduced wages and 
made other adjustments enabling them to manufacture 
at lower costs. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
has just shipped 500 tons to the Pacific coast via boat 
out of Mobile. Inquiries for pig iron are more numer- 
ous, but have not produced business beyond car lots. 
One inquiry for 500 tons of charcoal iron is pending, 
but that business also has fallen off, following a flurry 
that resulted in a rather brisk buying on the $50 base. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 


nace, the Tennessee company included, as follows: 


Foundry, ail. 1.75 £6 2.25. w.cccccsevscuesseves $38.00 


Basic ja ‘ ceeege cee sdk eee 6s Oe 37.00 


Charcoal 50.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The pipe plants with one accord 
shut down for the holidays. The four of the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. are expected to 
resume one by one after Jan. 1 as business justifies. 
The status of the sanitary shops is more problematical. 
Orders for gas and water pipe are numerous, but for 
very small quantities. The new schedule of Birming- 
ham makers is: Water pipe, $55 for 6 in. and upwards, 
$60 for 4 in. Gas pipe $4 extra per ton. The United 
States Pipe, National Cast Iron Pipe, and American 
Cast Iron Pipe companies participated in a movement 
of 3200 tons of gas and water pipe for the Pacific 
coast out of Mobile the past week. Preston, Cuba, an 
inland town, will take 1400 tons of water pipe to be 
shipped out of Mobile by the United States company 
in the near future. 


Coal and Coke.—Production of coal continues to run 
about 20,000 tons weekly over the normal, but the 
strike goes on unabated with $300,000 to $400,000 ex- 
pended monthly by the International Union in main- 
tenance of the strikers and their families. The public 
is very restive under this deadlock and talk of holding 
the strike leaders personally responsible for murders 
and dynamiting is on the increase. It is not impos- 
sible that some leaders will be invited to leave the 
State, as was done in 1908 with effectiveness. Produc- 
tion no longer enters into the strike. Some large con- 
tracts for 1921 coke have been booked by the standard 
foundry makers recently at $10.75 for a year and 
$11.75 for six months. A New Orleans foundry has 
taken 1500 tons on this base and a large car works 
in Texas is another. Spot foundry coke sold as high 
as $12 in Chattanooga during the week. Furnace coke is 
very soft owing to furnace slowing up and spot delivery, 
to keep ovens going, may be secured at $7. The con- 
tracts for 1921 foundry coke were placed after realiza- 
tion by the consumers that mine wages are to remain 
fixed until April, 1922. 





Old Material.—There is a deadlock between the 
scrap men and the consumers. Prices quoted remain 
nominal, but there is an inclination to look for some 
real business after the new year sets in. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 


Ce SE GRR. 5k ai nas cower ae $17.00 to $18.00 
a. |) ee NE en is whitn do nee eens 16.00 to 17.00 
Ee 2 ee eee ee eres 27.00.to 28.00 
Car wheels . Meise cebaneek genes 27.00 to 28.00 
STORE “WOO occ c canes vivare 25.00 to 26.00 
ee I ete eer 21.00 to 22.00 
I NII, rus. wn aio. wins we Ae wine wd OK ee a 14.90 to 15.00 
Cee SO OPER, bik wicsivnc es fees 7.00 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 7.00 to 8.00 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27. 
Pig Iron.—Three inquiries, aggregating 6000 tons, 
are before the market, and it is expected that action 
will be taken on them this week. One of these is from 
the Crane Co. for its Chicago plant, one for 4000 tons 
of foundry, another from the American Radiator Co. 
for 1500 tons for its Detroit plant, shipment to be made 
in January. The Link Belt Co. is also inquiring for 
500 tons of malleable for its Indianapolis plant. Out- 
side of the above, the market is extremely dull and car- 
lot sales constitute the local activity. Resale offerings 
are still plentiful, and while some of them may be 
withdrawn after Jan. 1, this iron is expected to hang 
over the market until a buying movement sets in. In 
the absence of sales of any size, it is difficult to get a 


line on what prices really can be made. It is almost 


certain that a bona fide inquiry would bring out a 
quotation of $35 from almost all Northern furnaces, 


and in this connection it is reported that on the Crane 
inquiry noted above a quotation which would figure 
base, Northern furnace, was submitted. In 
the South, all producers are holding at $38, Birming- 
ham. Jackson County silvery furnaces still 
price of $55, furnace, for 8 per cent, but very few sales 
are reported. Virginia furnaces are known to have 
quoted $36, furnace, in the East. Resale tonnages are 
available from all districts at about $4 under the above 
prices. No attention apparently is being paid to silicon 
differentials in disposing of resale tonnages, as we note 
offerings of $35 for any grade uy per 
cent silicon. Production of pig iron was further cur- 
tailed in this district last week by the banking of Bel- 
font furnace at Ironton, and the second stack of the 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co., at Ashland, Ky. Three 
furnaces are now active in southern Ohio: 
Jackson, Etna at Ironton and Miami at 


2OoO we 
Dod. 10, 


+ 


maintain a 


to 30.20 to 5./da 


Globe at 


Hamilton. 


_ Baséd on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (ba 
price ) ; $38.50 to $42.5 
Southern coke, sii. 2.2 to 2.75 (No 
2 soft) ‘ : ? ‘ 39.75 to 41.7 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil 


Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 
(No. 2) chow : 34.52 to 37.52 
Basic northern ... a ; 55.52 to 7.52 


Malleable (n 


ominal) ) I8.52to 40.52 


Warehouse Business.— Warehouse business continues 
dull. While some small orders are being received, the 
usual pre-inventory quiet is evident, though to a greater 
degree than for some years past. Jobbers, however, 
are confident that the first of the year will bring better 


business. No price changes are reported, and local 
warehouses still quote as follows: 
Coke.—The coke market is extremely dull. Con- 


nellsville coke is quoted at $5.50 for furnace and $7 to 
$7.50 for foundry. Some Wise County furnace coke 
was offered to-day at $7. One producer of by-product 
coke has announced its January price as $9, Connells- 
ville basis. 


Finished Material.—It is reported that an offer of 
500 tons of steel bars was turned down by a northern 
Ohio mill, on the ground that present operating costs 
would not allow the filling of the order at a profit. It 
is understood the order called for January and February 
delivery, and was to carry a 5 price. So far 
as known, the business has not been placed. Some spec- 
ifications continue to be received by mill representa- 
tives in this territory, among them being one for 225 
tons of bars, for first quarter delivery. Some sales of 
carload lots for early delivery are also reported. The 
sheet market is quiet, although a number of mills have 
received orders from regular customers for the 
quarter. All of this business was taken on the 4.35c. 
base, for black, and 5.70c. for galvanized. Re- 
ports of lower prices continue to be heard, but are ap- 
parently without foundation. Wire products are re- 
ported to be fairly active, and a Kentucky jobber is 
reported to have placed an order for 20,000 kegs of 
wire nails with a southern Ohio mill at $3.25 per keg. 
A local jobber has also placed an order for five car- 


2.35c. base 


first 


base 
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loads of nails at 


The structural mar- 


the same figure. 


L ic +~« . "+ - > ] 
Ket is stagnant. Most of the mills operating in the 
southern part of the State have closed down for the 
holidays, and will likely re-open the first week in 
January. 
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Old Material.—The 


scrap market is absolutely dead, 
according to 


They look for a little activity 
Prices, which are 


le ale rs. 
after the first of the year, however 


nominal, are unchanged 


Ww 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 28. 


Iron Ore.—Further curtailment of mining operations 


in the Lake Superior district will probably be made at 
the first of the year. A few underground mines are 
now shut down and others have reduced their opera 
tions to single shifts. Most of the mining companies 
hold their annual meetings in January and some will 
take no steps toward reducing operations until the 
matter is discussed at these meetings. At the same 
time, many of the mining companies are expecting to 
take up the question of readjusting wages. So far, 


two mining have reduced wages, one 25 per 


cent and another 20 per cent, and it is probable that 
many others will decide to make some wage reductions. 
The Steel Corporation continues to move ore in fair 
volume from the lower lake docks, but shipments by 


independent consumers are very light. 
Wwe 1ot ed ver uke port Old range Be 
‘ $7 4 ‘ E eme $6.70: Mesaba Be 
lesal yn-Bessemer, $f 
Pig Iron.—Sales during the week were limited to 
7  £ 


small lots of foundry few orders being for more 
than car lots All the 
base price for No. 2 foundry, which is the usual quota- 
tion by the Lake Valley furnaces. Some resale 
iron was also disposed of during the week at the same 
price, although resale foundry iron is still to be had 
; inder the price asked by the fur- 
naces. The only new inquiry of any size is from the 
American Radiator Co., which is in the market for 
1500 tons of foundry iron for January shipment to its 
Detroit plant. Se need additional 


year, but 


Iron, 
$35 


business was placed at the 


and 


at $2 to $3 per ton 


veral consumers will 
have advised producers that 
January, as they hope 


Consequently, a little 


iron early in the 
they will not place orders until 


to get lower prices at that time 


more activity is expected in the market early next 
month. Most of the Cleveland foundries, and some of 
the Michigan automobile plants operating foundries, 


shut down entirely last week for the holidays and some 
will not operations for two weeks or longer. 
Consequently, have been additional suspensions 
of pig iron shipments and very little iron is being 
moved from the furnaces this week. Further curtail- 
ment is being made in furnace operations. The Hanna 
Furnace Co. has out its “B” stack in Detroit, 


resume 


. 
nere 


blown 


both of its furnaces in that city now being out of blast, 
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the McKinney Steel Co. will blow out its Scottsdale 
furnace, Scottsdale, Pa., this week. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 
new freight rates, these being a 56c. switching charge for 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham 

Bamc’ ... oh ey eT ee a $34.96 

Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$33.96 to 35.96 

Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... . 44.67 to 46.67 

Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent i 3.36 to 58.36 

Standard ww phos., Valley furnace.. 50.00 


Coke.—The market continues very dull. A few sales 
of prompt shipment foundry coke are reported at $7.50 
for standard Connellsville brands. A little inquiry is 
still coming out for foundry coke contracts for the 
irst half, but ovens are declining to quote definite 
offering to take contracts based on the 


average monthly prices. 


3olts, Nuts and Rivets.—Another $5 per ton reduc- 


has been made in rivet prices, effective Dec. 23, 
eing e second reduction in a month. Previous to 
this reduction there had been some price shading. The 
new prices are 4.25c. Pittsburgh for structural rivets 

nd 4 ! r rivets. Inquiry very light. Some 
na ! e educed price on stove bolts, but other 
Wise t p s are apparently well maintained. How 
¢ nsiderab] p 1 re rularity in cold 
yur vh ake now quoting at 
prices as hot pressed nuts. Semi-finished 
hi nuts ar ilso mewhat irregular in price. 
Che ind lt ma r ery quiet 


Finished Iron and Steel.— Most manufacturing plants 


n this territory have shut down until after New Year’s, 
and me will probably not resume operations next 
we Steel plant operations did not change during 

and local plants that are not operating have 
made no plans for resuming. The market in finished 
lines is almost at a standstill, and practically no ship- 
ments are being released on suspended orders. Ship 


ments of sheet bars are still held up by a number of 
mills. One Eastern mill that was not as prompt as 
other independent mills in reducing prices has now 
met the current market prices on all products except 
wire nails. Some recent rail inquiries have become ac- 
tive as a result of the reduction in rail prices by inde- 
pendent mills. These include 4000 tons for the Ann 
Arbor Railroad, 3000 tons for the Clover Leaf and 1000 
tons for the Toledo Terminals Railway. The demand 
for plates is limited to small lots and some buyers are 
making efforts to secure concessions from regular 
prices, but apparently without success. In the building 
field, an inquiry has come out for 2500 tons of struc- 
tural material for the Wade Park Manor Apartment 
building, Cleveland. Inquiry for reinforcing bars shows 
some improvement, but the demand is wholly for small 
lots. Mills are quoting hard steel bars at 2.35c., with 
the regular extras. The first inquiry for alloy steel in 
a lot of sufficient size to test the market that has come 
out for some time appeared during the week. This was 
for 290 tons of 3.50 per cent nickel steel, on which one 
mill quoted 6.75c., but another is understood to have 
taken the business at about 5.50c. 


High Speed Steel.—The market is very dull and 
prices are weak. High speed steel is being freely offered 
at $1.25 per lb., and a round lot would probably bring 
out a $1 price. 

Sheets.—A leading Detroit automobile company has 
advised the trade that it will come in the market in 
January for 1500 tons of sheets per month, but did not 
state for how extended a period it expected to buy. 
Most Detroit manufacturers are understood to still have 
good stocks of sheets, except full finished body sheets, 
for which some demand is expected early in the year. 
The sheet market continues very dull, with orders lim- 
ited to small lots for early requirements. Sheet prices 
are generally being maintained, although one quotation 
is reported at a concession of $2 per ton from regular 
prices. 


Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30c. to 3.34¢ 


plates, 3.60c. to 3.64c. and structural material, 3.40c. to 3.44¢ 
No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire 4 No 
28 black sheets. 5.75c. to 5.90c.: No. 28 galvanized, 7.25ce No 


10 blue annealed, 5« 
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Old Material—The scrap market is almost at a 
standstill. Quotations have not changed during the 
week, but there is hardly enough activity to test the 
market. One local consumer is taking turnings for its 
blast furnaces, but no other consumers in this territory 
are accepting shipments. While dealers are not laying 
down a great deal of scrap, they are buying some small 
lots for yard stocks when these can be bought at prices 
well below the current quotations. Railroad malleable 
scrap on cars in Cleveland has sold as low as $16 per 
gross ton. No. 1 cast scrap is reported to have been 
offered at $21 by Detroit dealers. 

Dealers quote delivered at consumers: yards in Cleveland 
and vicinity, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel. $15.00 to $15.25 


ee A ae eee ae 18.00 to 18.25 
Sinai TRUE, TOPO. « iccice sewn .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron rails . ; ikea i 20.00 to 20.50 
Iron car ixles. ae 35.00 to 36.00 
Low phos. melting scrap.. ; . 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings . Sewees as ° 12.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings , Ss 9.50to 10.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 12.00 to 14.00 
Short turnings for blast furnaces.... 12.00to 14.00 
Compressed steel ; ‘ ‘ nial 9.75 to 10.25 
Railroad wrought : ad 7.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ; 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel urnings 13.00 to 14.00 
Light bundlec heet tampings 7.00 to gS 00 
Drop forge flashings over 10 ir 9.00 to 10.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in 9 00to 10.00 
No. 1 cast . i ‘ 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 busheling........ 11.00to 12 

Railroad grate bar 19.00 to 19.50 
StLoOV plate ° 19.00 to 19.50 
C iro car wheels 21.00 to 22.00 
Pipes ind flue ; " 4. 00 to 10.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28. 

In the last two weeks of the year there is seldom 
much business in iron and steel, but the final fortnight 
of 1920 may be recorded as the dullest period known 
to the Eastern iron and steel producing district since 
before the war. One independent interest with steel- 
making capacity of about 2,500,000 tons a year last 
week booked only 1000 tons in new orders. Some pig 
iron sellers do not take an order for days at a time. 
With these conditions there is nothing to indicate when 
the Eastern steel mills which are wholly shut down will 
be able to resume operations. .One company, which 
expected to operate its plate mill on a single turn 
through the holiday period, has not been able to ac- 
cumulate enough business to carry out that schedule. 

However, there are some very slight signs that the 
mood of buyers is changing as the new year approaches. 
While orders have been almost negligible, there has been 
more inquiry, and in at least two instances contracts 
for sheets have been entered into for first quarter. Two 
or three weeks ago these buyers were not willing to 
consider any commitments either for prompt or forward 
shipment. 

In the pig iron trade, a little more, interest on the 
part of some foundrymen is noted. While formal in- 
quiries for specific tonnages are not forthcoming, there 
is a little inquiry as to contract prices for first quarter, 
these prices to be used as the basis for figuring on con- 
tracts for castings. Several Eastern foundries which 
have been wholly or partly shut down report that their 
prospects for closing business look slightly better. 

The trade has fixed Jan. 1 as the beginning of a 
slightly improved tone. Not much real activity is ex- 
pected until February or March, but it is pointed out 
that a change in sentiment must come first, and then 
a revival of business will follow. Nowhere is there an 
expectation of rapid recovery. The impression very 
largely prevails that the resumption will be gradual. 


Pig Iron.—With practically no business expected this 
week, the pig iron trade has turned its thoughts to the 
new year, with the hope that the change in the calendar 
may also bring about a change in sentiment that will be 
the forerunner of a revival in buying. That some pig 
iron producers do not look for any pronounced activity 
in the very near future is indicated by continued reports 
that several Eastern furnaces will blow out as soon as 
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scheduled shipments are completed. The Thomas Iron 
Co., with four furnaces, now has only one in blast, that 
at Hokendauqua, Pa. Eastern makers of foundry iron 
are generally holding for $35, furnace, for No. 2 plain 
and $36 or $36.25 for 2X. One or two furnaces, how- 
ever, have offered iron on the basis of $34, furnace. 
Resale iron, which seems to be disappearing in this 
district, is still to be had from Buffalo at quotations 
around $30, Buffalo. Adding the freight rate to eastern 
Pennsylvania, the delivered price is slightly under that 
quoted by Pennsylvania furnaces. 


The following quotations are for on delivered in < 
umers’ yards Philadelphia or \ nit except thos 
low phosphoru ron. which are f : 

East. Pa. Ne plain, 1.7 to : to $2654 

Kast. Pa. No. 2X ; t P75 te 9 

Vireg No. 2 pla 2 { 1 

Virginia No. 2X i +t 

Ba deliv ] g 

st 1 fu 

Ml eal 

‘ ) ’ y 

e) 


Coke. High yra 1 f irnace ORE taina ( f 


prompt shipment at $5, Connells\ while the sam 
price has been quoted for Janua V snip? nt \ 

sale of off-grade furnace e was made at $4.25, | 
nellsville. Few furnaces a ready t 1ak ontract 
owing to uncertainty as to the extent of pig iron demand 


in first quarter. 


Ferroalloys.—Agents of B 1 producers of 
manganese have been authorized t 1ote $110, sea 
board, and it is likely that domestic producers will meet 
this price if any business should develop. Domest 
producers will, however, first seek to obtain reinstate 
ment of old contracts on which shipments were sus 
pended. Spiegeleisen is not in demand, but is obtain 
able at $60, furnace. This price undoubtedly could b 


shaded at least $5 a ton. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Pennsylvania Rai 
road has distributed orders for 200,000 tons of open 
hearth rails for 1921 shipment, following the decision 
of the independent makers to reduce their price from 
$57 to the level which has been quoted by the Steel 
Corporation, $47. The Steel Corporation will roll 100,- 
000 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co. and Cambria Steel Co. 
each 45,000 tons, and Lackawanna Steel Co., 10,000 tons. 
In addition, the Pennsylvania Railroad is in the market 
for 400,000 to 1,600,000 tie plates (in weight from 2400 
to 9600 tons), on which bids have been put in but no 
award announced. Some mills have quoted 3c. per lb., 
base. 


Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses quote the 
following prices for steel products out of stock: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.7' ron bars (ex 
cept bands), 4.50c¢c round edge iron, 4.80 round edge stee 
iron finish, 1% in. x %& in., 4.00 round edge steel, plan 
ished, 4.75c.; tank steel plates, 4-in nd heavier, 4.00 
tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 4.40 blue nnealed stee heets 
No. 10 gage, 5.15c.: light black ste« sheets, No. 28 gage 
6.75c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, & square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 3.90c¢ structural shapes, 3.80« 
diamond pattern plates, 6.00 spring steel, 7.50 roun¢ 
cold-rolled steel, 5.35e squares and hexagons old-ro | 
steel, 5.85e steel hoops. No. 13 gage ind lighter 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in nclusive 1.6 
bands, 5.50c.; rails, 4.00c.; tool steel, 16.00 Norway iro 
12.00c.; toe steel, 6.00c 


Plates.—With most of the Eastern plate mills in 
idleness, the companies operating them see no definite 
prospect of resuming work. Some of the plate makers 
are busy denying reports that they have shaded 2.65c., 
Pittsburgh, on recent small transactions. 


Structural Material—Two building projects aggre- 
gating about 2500 tons of steel have been placed in 
Baltimore, but most of the current orders are small. 
Eastern mills quote 2.45c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—There is little demand for steel bars. Makers 
quote 2.35c., Pittsburgh. On bar iron there are more 
frequent quotations around 3.25c., Pittsburgh, the nom- 
inal price of some makers being 3.50c. 

Sheets.—Two contracts for blue annealed sheets for 


first quarter have been signed by consumers in this 
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district at 3.55c., Pittsburgh. While the tonnages are 
small, the company which sold the sheets feels some 
encouragement as this is the first contract business 
which has been entered by independents since the prices 


of steel products began to weaken a few months ago. 


Practically all of the sheet mills are now quoting the 


same prices as the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 


Old Material.—Dealers who have stocks of scrap are 


not willing to part with them at the prices which a 
few of the mills are offering. A large independent steel 
producer, whose price for heavy melting steel is $14.50, 
delivered, has, it is reported, received very little tonnage 
at this pric Dealers apparently believe that scrap 
prices 1 om and they are holding for the 
ris \ ound to con iS SO is any 
nprove ( place in’ the demand yr steel 
produ M pr yw 1oted various 
oy ies il \ i few Ss Oo ne west 
iotat ‘ = ) ‘ rs | pr ( be »>W ire 
i ely I 1¢ in i! Vn 1 Some 
mills I \ pay for very at 
Wi 
H{ 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 27. 


Pig Iron.—Coupled with the dullness which has 
prevailed for some weeks was the approach of the 
trial balance and inventory period and in consequence 
nothing of any real interest appeared in the pig iron 
market. No buyers wanted the metal in any quantity 
and the furnace representatives were not in position 
to do anything but submit offers if any appeared. 
And none appeared. The resale iron continues to bear 
the market, but no price is attractive to melters who 
are either sufficiently supplied for any business that 
they may have or expect or are disinclined to commit 
themselves for any future deliveries in the present 
state of the market. No activity is expected until 
well after the first of the year and the general feeling 
is that it will be pretty close to the first of March 


before anything of consequence turns up. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products there 
has been no change in the situation as to contract de- 
liveries and the readjustment of existing contracts 
continues to be the chief problem of the day. Defer- 
ment of deliveries and changes of specifications as 
inventories are completed and future needs are deter- 
mined are the order of the present. Movement out of 
warehouss yntinues fair and for stock out of ware- 


house we quote as follows: 


Sof teel bars, 3.5714 n bar 3.57% structural 
ma tar f tar nlate 7 No. 10 blue annealed 
shoot No 2° hlack heet cold-rolled, one pass 
6.10 : § galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.45¢ 


Coke.—Naturally, in concurrence with the situation 
in pig iron there has been no desire to make commit- 
ments for coke for future delivery and there has been 
no need developing for immediate delivery coke either 
72-hour or 48-hour grades. By-product coke is in the 
same position as bee-hive coke and in consequence 
there are on prices worthy of quotation at present. 
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Old Material.—In the scrap market there has been 
no trading and dealers are not doing anything, even 
among themselves, while there is no disposition to buy 
anything even at attractive prices to lay down in the 
yards. The consuming interests are not in the market 
at any price and the burning of the East Side plant 
of the Helmbacher rolling mills has removed a cus- 
tomer entirely from the field for a considerable period 
of time. No railroad lists appeared during the week 
and none are expected now until after Jan. 1. 


We quote dealers’ prices, f.0.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails........ a oc «$22.00 to $22.50 
Old ste ! s, rerolling 17.00 to 17.50 
Old ste rails, less than 3 ft.. 16.00 to 16.50 
I x ndard sé i su 
} n ‘ mn > 00 to 10.00 
Old car wheels ° = eases 20.00 to 30.50 
N 1 1ilroad heavy melting steel 
rap <ToTT ee we Ree ii .. 14.00to 14.50 
Heavy hoveling steel. sana Te . 18.00 to 13.50 
Ordinal shoveling steé 12.50 to 13.00 
Frog witches and guards cut apart 14.00to 14.50 
> 


SECRETARY BAKER’S POSITION 


Government Arsenal Cannot Be a Closed Union 
Shop 


In his address at the convention of the National 
Founders’ Association, in New York, Col. T. C. Dickson, 
commanding officer, Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass., spoke on “Industrial Relations in the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army.” He described the 
shop organization plans at the Watervliet and Rock 
Island arsenals, which are the only manufacturing ord- 
nance establishments that have any organized system 
of employees. At the Watervliet Arsenal a shop com- 
mittee, the three members of which are elected by 
popular vote of all employees, represents the latter in 
the presentation to the commanding officer of all ques- 
tions relating to conditions of employment, wages, etc. 

“A little over a year ago,” said Colonel Dickson, 
“in obedience to the policy of the War Department, a 
plan of employees’ representation was proposed at 
Frankford and Watertown arsenals, but the employees 
of both opposed a works council, possibly in obedience to 
the resolution of the American Federation of Labor 
against any form of works organization. 

“The reduction in force made at arsenals on June 
30, 1920, resulted in the president and secretary of the 
machinists union at Rock Island Arsenal and the presi- 
dent of the machinists union at Frankford Arsenal being 
discharged on account of low efficiency. The American 
Federation of Labor protested vigorously against these 
discharges to the Secretary of War. After a detailed 
investigation the Secretary sustained the discharges 
and the following quotation from his letter to the Chief 
of Ordnance, dated Sept. 1, 1920, giving his decision will 
interest you: 

Secretary Baker’s Letter 


“*No Government arsenal can be a closed union 
shop. The Government of the United States is the 
creature and representative of all the people of the 
United States. Its public institutions are for the use 
of the whole people; its operatives and employees must 
be freely drawn from those who are qualified by skill 
and character without reference to their membership 
in unofficial trade organizations, membership in which 
is voluntary, so far as the Government is concerned, 
and should not be made compulsory either by law or 
by exclusion from opportunity, which would have the 
effect of law. The workers in a Government arsenal 
are therefore sometimes union men and sometimes not. 
Their relationship to the Government is independent 
of that fact. No representative, therefore, of a union 
can speak as: the representative of all the employees 
even of a particular trade in the Government service, 
and it is of the essence of the relationship between the 
Government as employer and the citizen as employee 
that an agency should be created as democratic as the 
opportunities for employment itself, whereby all the 
workers can consider their interests and co-operate with 
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Per Net Ton 


Ordinary bundled sheet ..........++:+ 8.00to 8.50 


Heavy axle and tire turnings........ §.00 to 8.50 
TFON ANTIS DAB. co scccevcccsascvece 22.00 to 22.50 
beet GN Drs 5.6 0s C80 6.8 tan o'es 14.00 to 14.50 
PrOR ORT BEIGE, oi kccvcsavestcetvewts 30.00 to 30.50 
Mtcel COP AMMO. «icici cw cacs castors 20.00 to 20.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 22.00to 22 50 
No. 1 TetIPOne WROUHEES oo ccccccseue 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......ccecees 16.00 to 16.50 
RAMrOns CORRE di diesnc cdo otewe ves 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 inches and over, 

CRETE : RD: 265 xcs bade 60 eOaenee 12.50to 13.00 
NO: 1 GORIBTH TORS... cece eqeceenene 11.00 to 11.50 
Cet TO. WOT, oh knkescteuceeees 8.00 to 8.50 
DO. 2 PROG. 6 ct 8ice dks nee ennces 12.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 railroad cast SCrap......ccccees 18.50 to 19.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 16.00to 16.50 
ROLIPGGE BARIIGGIIO . .0c ce cccrwewes us 12.75 to 13.25 
Agricultural malleable ......cccceces 12.75 to 13.25 
Pipes ‘and flues. 4 el a ee he ek Ae sls ek 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...... 8.00 to 8.50 
FERUITORE BTECO DANS... sciccceccanes 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 5.00to 5.50 
Country MiROd GCLaD s,s. cc ccecvcrse 9.00to 9.50 
Uncut railroad mixed scrap......... 9.50to 10.00 
PROTON so oc. Saws ab Re ee wee ROS 16.50 to 17.00 
tallvonGd BARKS SROGM. «i iccvcvasancse 13.00 to 13.50 


the management in bringing about conditions satisfac 
tory to the employee and efficient to the Government 
for the performance of the work in hand. The works 
organization at Rock Island Arsenal does this. If that 
works organization needs change, the workers and the 
management in their present spirit will be able to 
bring about the change. Such employees at _ these 
arsenals as are members of unions have in the works 
organization all the opportunity which their skill as 
workers and their intelligence as men could ask. They 
are freely admitted to membership in the works or- 
ganization, they participate in its discussions and its 
decisions, and if any principle which they wish to urge 
commends itself to the wholé body of workers its ex- 
pression through the agency of the works organization 
comes from the entire body of the Government’s em- 
ployees. Such principles which they desire to urge 
which are not so accepted may be regarded as’ imma- 
ture in the sense that the task of those who have at- 
tained these views is the conversion of their associates 
until they become accepted beliefs. 

‘““*T make these observations because I believe in the 
works organization and trust that whatever opposition 
or distrust has grown up about it will disappear. I see 
no necessary antagonism between it and the trades 
unions. It is not intended as a substitute for the 
trades unions and its operation at Rock Island Arsenal, 
so far as my inquiries have been able to develop the 
facts, have not been hostile to the unions.’ 

“There is good reason for believing that a majority 
of the employees of each manufacturing ordnance 
establishment are members of labor unions. Persistent 
efforts have been made by committees of the various 
unions to secure official recognition of the unions and 
also to limit the commanding officers to dealing with 
employees other than through labor union committees. 
At some manufacturing ordnance establishments, repre- 
sentatives of the unions of the various trades form a 
metal trades association, which co-ordinates the activi- 
ties of the various unions and has endeavored to be the 
sole channel of communication between employees and 
the Commanding Officer. 

“When a commanding officer receives a committee it 
is distinctly understood that the committee represents 
the employees of the arsenal and not any union or col- 
lection of unions. Sometimes the Commanding Officer 
sends for a number of other employees and hears what 
they have to say on the question under consideration 
as well as the members of the committee. Sometimes 
the Commanding Officer consults the three persons 
standing at the head of the efficiency list in each grade 
of each trade; whatever may be the views and advice a 
commanding officer obtains, his decisions must be in ac- 
cordance with law, regulation and orders, also in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the administration, and 
above all for the best interests of the United States 
Government.” 


The Grand Rapids Malleable Co., Fuller Junction, 
Mich., will build a coal pulverizing plant. The cost 
will be about $100,000. 
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, eEeEe———— 
Freight Rates in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, 4-in., 
anid ‘ : : . , ‘ i L¢ $4 L6-i $o.20 Bout and barge 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and pikes. $4 per 1 n cal i ke f 200 kegs or more, 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 f« Pittsburs plates, $3 to $3.60 per 100 Ib 

lb., are as follows: Terne Plates 

Philadelphia ..... .. - $0.35 St. Pau 0.69 Prices f ates ar follows 8-Ib. coating 00 

ere . 0.335 Omaha ).815 b $13.8 er pa me 8-lb. coating, IL. ¢ $14.1 l b 

a so OS Omaha (pipe) i8 iting C., $16.86 at 

ERR eer eee 0.415 | Venver ig. I. C., $18 ating, I. C., $19 0-Ib. coating 

PD As ce cue cewedaae Qeaee Denver (wire products) 1.415 I. CC. 3 ting, I. C., $21 40-Ib. ce x 

Cleveland ............ 0.24 caciee LOast .. 1.665 1. C., $ per | f.o.b, Pittsburgh, freight added 

COPMIRORE  cccvcicccss 0.33 Pacific : 

. . ae pDiate . 

Indianapolis ......... 0.345 | pirminehan Iron and Steel Bars 

Ce “Saw aes Leoee Gane lack . pe sat ; 

- - ( ( V - mil om b r 63 

Be EGGS: covcuss coe 0.476 Jacksonville a ‘ — 

: Kansas City 0.815 ater 0 4 ‘ 
: . 8 City ......... wate! 16 Welde *ipe 

Kansas City (pipe)... 0.78 New Orleans 0.515 Ided | pe 
j The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 1. sd . 
} 36,000 lb To Denver the minimum loading is 40,0 
1 while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and stes produ Butt Weld 

except structural material, the minimum is 80,00 b © Steel Iron 

the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 It I 1 ‘ 

and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. « irloads « : - = ; ; ae 

a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 8, 4 and 4 47 to Ot 24 . to If +10%6 te “4 

steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver, the ae : 074 to 40 pg tO aN 0 2% 

minimum carloac is 46,000 lb On iron and stee ems no ‘ ‘ . 4 ‘ : 1 to 572 U4 

noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in deta Lap Weld 

in the regular railroad tariffs. y 2 47 to 5 414 to 38 9 20% to 21 6% to 7 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e. New York, Philadel 2\4 to 6 50 to 52% ; 4] 24 to 6 Le to 914 to 10 

phia and Baltimore), to Pacific Coast port f t ’ 7 to 12 47 to 5014 334 to 3 to 12 1944 to 20 64 to 7 

steamship lines via the Panama Canal are f ows: Pig 13 and 14 4 

iron, voc. ship plates 70c., ingots and muck bar structural 15 St g 

steel, tin plate, sheets, all wire products, 75 pipe not over tad 

8 in. in diameter, 85« over 8 in. in diameter. 2\%4c_ per incl i } , plain nde 

or fraction thereof additional M4, 4 and 34 £3 to 4674 294 to 20 Ay riGtol/ § 749 to OU 

7 . be 4S to 5144 35 t 14 ® 1344 w 14 te t¢ 
Structural Material % to1k 52 to 5544 394 to 4 ¢ 1844 to 19% Big o 6% 
. . a - . - > to | 52 to 5A) LA te &{ to 1K 4ke te 251 10ké 
I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 i: ingles, 3 to 6 2to3 24 44 at 2 2454 to 2 9% to 10% 
in., On One or both legs, % in. thick and over, and zee Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
structural sizes, 2.45c. 2 2 2 21M to 22% Beto 9 
rs 24to4 5 to 23% ) \ ) 
Wire Products sien e : tlee te te 23 108g i 
Wire nails, $3.25 to $3.75 base per keg; galvanized, 1 7 to 8 43 to 46 4 2914 to 33 7to8 14% to 15 2% to 

and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 9 to 12 38 to 4144 24% to 28 9 to 12 9% to 10 +2to i 

an advance over this price of $1.50 to $2 and shorter than 1 To the rge jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 

in., $2 to $2.50. Bright Bessemer and basi wire Po.< wed r the above discount which are subject to the 

per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.25 a usual \ S W ‘ j ent 7 

quoted by the American Steel & Wire Co ind No. 8 and On bu nd Dp Ww es of ck iron pipe, discounts 

heavier, $3.25, the price of the independent makers; ga for lk t bbe have been seven 7) 

vanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barbed wire, $4.10 to $4.3 points wer hicl : e) tl carload lots and on butt 

galvanized fence stapies, $4.20 to $4.45; | and (9) points 

$3.40 to $4.10; polished fence staples, wy , 

coated nails, per count keg, $2.85 a om 

being subject to the usual advances Boiler Tubes 

all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to ! The f vil the | es for irload lots f.o.b. Pitts 

60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Dis burgh 

counts on woven-wire fencing are 95 to 60% per cent Lav Welded eel Charcoal Iron 

off list for carload lots, 57 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and om 3 ‘ 19 114 tn 1M fy ‘' 

56 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburg! > a Oz ca a. 72 ie | + 

Z in dy i™ to 1% in t <0 
7 Bolts, Nuts and Rivets , to to 30! it +10 told 
, to r + 10 to 12 
Large structura ind ship rivet > , to 4 ‘ 10 2 vA n + l to 10 
Large boiler ivets : . ” » to 3% 9 114 4 2 
: ol e ‘ . t , I to + @ 

Small riv ; ie to 4% In 8 to list 

Small machine bolts, rolled threads 60 per cent off t . : : , : 

Same sizes in cut threads... ; »0 and 10 per cent off list Standard ¢ me Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 

Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts Per Net Tor Per Net Ton 

45 and 5 per cent off list — e9 oe $207 

Carriage bolts, %-in. x 6-in 1% iy 67 +, Re Ag 207 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads (a ts Ee > & nd 33 pa 

. we 1 % 2% and 3% in 187 

40, 10 and 5 per cent off list 1, - 4 in 187 

Cut tUPOGGS. «-svcees ones 10 and 5 per cent off list : : 4% to & in 07 
Longer and larger sizes.... 10 and 5 per cent off list ™ io not Dr te anecial leati iat 
ee ME i asa 3 ois sxe owe ae 0 per cent off list these price do c apply to special epecin at ons for 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head......50 and 5 per cent off list : N _ eee , ee ee He ations for tubes for 

Other sty le heads.... ie ; : 20 per cent extra t e Vy ‘ \ ich will be subject to special nego- 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in AtION ial 

Smaller and shorter......... 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list Sheets 
Longer and larger sizes....... 10 per cent off list Prics hipments on sheets of standard gage in 

Cold punched and hot pressed sq. or hex , + carload b. Pittsburgh, follow 

"WaeG WUED: 25 6c eaeees ‘ — $1.75 off list Blue Annealed 

C. p. c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts, blank. : list Cent Cents 

Cc. p. c. & t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped list plus $1 Per Lb Per Lb 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E No. & ! heavier 3.4 No 13 and 14 3.65 

¥% to 9/16-in. inclusive.70 and 10 to 75 and 10 per cent off list Nos. 9 and (base) 3.55 Nos. 15 and 16 275 
5 to 1 in. inclusive..... a ; 65 to 70 per cent off list N 1] ] 
Stove bolts in } ickages per nt MT lis B 1 ealed. One Pass Cold Rolled 
Stove bolts in bulk. ‘ i I I ritual / ; 
i ] i ty r "Ft rf + ‘ er é a 

ae Oe cvconee es e° pe cer Per T} er Li 

Track bolts eee . - 9.09 base . i -s ‘ 9 : . . 4 3: 

Sq. and hex. head cap screws, both rolled and cut threads es : 42 coe ; we 4 45 

ER. Sich a away 4a ; at) ) per cent off list as aai tea 9 NY, , ‘ . 

Upset ... Fa --.+..05 and 10 per cent off list ca > ‘ on aoe 
Set screws: v oe ; 

DT ach sek nahn ek ee Ju an d 5 per cent off list G nized Black Sheet Gage 

TE 6 cc vt ve viaccess +esee+.-0....60 and 5 per cent off list Cents | Cents 

One cent per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets ir r Lb. | Per Lb 

100-lb. kegs 25c. extra to buyers not under contra t: small Nos 1 ' 11 4 No nd 26 5.40 

and miscellaneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less ea 14 62061 No - " 555 

than 100 Ib. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra Nos. 1 nd 1¢ 4.9 No. 28 (base) 5.70 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh age S04 A No 29 © OF 


Wire Rods Nos. 22 to 24 23 | No. 36 oe 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- Mill Black Plate . 
sumers, $57; chain rods, $57; screw stock rods, $62; rivet Cents Cents 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $57; high Per Lb 2 Per Lb. 
carbon rods, $68 to $75, depending on carbons Nos. 1 nd 16 4.15 28 (base) , : = 

: . Nos. 17 t 21 4.2 No 29 > oy nads een 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts Nos 22 to 24 425 | No. 30 Pont Sera 
4 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $3.65 per 100 Ib Nos. 25 to 27 30 Nos. 30% and 31 a 4.45 


1761 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Coppel! New York Lead Zinc 
» tin . - . 
Electro- New New St New st 
DD Lake ly ti York York Louis York Louis 
13.75 13.50 32 00 { 450 75 5.7 
13.37! 32.75 t.90 4 At ».70 
{ 13 ly, 33.00 i t] } “ t 
27 ] 13.2 33.00 150 $50 0 T 
‘ l 2 0 { 0) 4 0 60 t 


NEW YORK, Dec. 28. 
The year closes with the markets practically devoid 
of business and prices at the low levels of the year. 
They are in fact practically down to pre-war values. 
The copper market is lifeless and the price tendency 
Quotations for tin are nominal and there is no 
buying by consumers or dealers. Business in 
very light and values are a little lower. Zinc has further 
of the London market. 


easy. 


lead 1S 
declined, due to the softness 
Antimony is lower. 


New York 


Copper.—The year draws to a close with the market 
in an extremely lifeless condition, the only buying con- 
sisting of small amounts for prompt delivery caused in 
many cases by a necessity for cash on the part of the 
Electrolytic copper is quoted, largely nominal, 
at 13.25c. to 13.50c., New York, the former price apply- 
ing to prompt delivery and the latter to first quarter. 
Some of the large producers are not quoting, while 
others hold to 14c. Lake copper is nominal at 13.75c., 
New York. It is generally conceded that production 
has been curtailed considerably, but an estimate of the 
amount is difficult to secure as well as to make. 


seller. 


Tin.—The market has been practically devoid of 
transactions, with the exception of 50 tons of Straits 
tin for January shipment, sold on the New York Metal 
Exchange, Dec. 23, at Consumers and dealers 
as well as speculators have withdrawn from the market, 
which is so stagnant that it is difficult to determine 
values. Quotations for spot Straits, New York, are 
nominal with that for to-day at 33.50c. There are a 
few who expect an active market early in 1921, but 
this cannot come unless there is a decided improvement 
in the buying by consumers. The London market is 
again lower, with spot standard quoted to-day at £200 
per ton, future standard at £205 15d. and spot Straits 
at £205. Arrivals thus far this month have been 2420 
tons, with the quantity afloat 1890 tons. 


29 Tha 
oe... 


Lead.—The market has been generally quiet. There 
has been a little more interest in small lots by 
sumers, consisting of from one to three carloads, and 
business has been done as low as 4.50c., both New 
York and St. Louis. The fact that the London market 
is at a low level, making possible importations into 
this country, keeps the New York quotation on the 
same basis as in the West. It develops that some sellers 
did considerable business on the decline, and are not 
eager now for new business, while others do not care 
to compete at present prices. The result is that there 
are fewer sellers now than a week ago and th 
of the market is therefore steadier. 


con- 


tone 


Zinc.—A further recent weakness in the London 
market, where zine has gone to below £24 per ton, has 
been the controlling factor here. Yesterday was the 
low point on this movement, when prime Western was 
offered and sold at 5.50c., St. Louis, with imported 
metal offered at 5.40c., seaboard. It is estimated that 
about 2000 tons have been sold for export, due to arrive 
here in January and February. There is very little 
demand and sales are confined to small lots for prompt 
delivery. Prime Western for early delivery is quoted 
to-day at 5.60c. to 5.65c., St. Louis, due to an advance 
of over £1 per ton in the London market. The New 
York quotation is 6c. to 6.10c. for domestic metal, with 
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the imported metal available at 5.50c. to 5.60c., sea- 
board. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 5.25c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—The leading interest is quoting 15-ton 
lots of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, for early 
delivery, at 28.30c., f.o.b. producer’s plant, while in the 
outside market the same grade of metal is quoted at 
22c. to 23c. 

Old Metals.—The market is very sluggish and busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill. Everybody seems 
to be waiting to see what the turn of the year has in 
store. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............cc00¢ 13.00 
Copper, heavy and wire. ; ‘oes Bae 
Copper, light and bottoms.. pikieted ake - 10.25 
COM BOAVY wccisvecee. =e ; : -- 9.50 
Brass, light ... ; ro awa sacha Nene 
Heavy machine composition rr ; -- 12.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turning eke ae 7.50 
No, 1 red bra or composition turnings ; 10.50 
Lead, heavy ; ese mG 4.00 
Lead, tea . ee balk , ertaked sess 3.00 
Zine .. a Seas. e kee Bie ee 


Chicago 


Dec. 28.—Buying of all the metals has practically 
ceased. Heretofore a moderate amount of inquiry has 
developed every week, little of course resulting in or- 
ders, but the market is now devoid even of inquiries. 
Tin, spelter and lead have declined, but the downward 
tendency of prices is less marked than earlier in the 
month. Of the old metals only pewter has declined. 
We quote Lake copper at 14.50c. in carload lots; tin, 
35c. to 36c.; lead, 4.70c.; spelter, 5.75¢c.; antimony, 7c. 
to 7.50c. On old metal we quote copper wires, crucible 
shapes, 9c.; copper clips, 9c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; 
red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 
5c.; pewter, No. 1, 16.50c.; tinfoil, 20c.; block tin, 25c.; 
all these being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Dec. 27.—The non-ferrous markets have been very 
quiet, with the close for the week as follows: Lead, 
1.50c.; spelter, 5c.; less than car lots, lead, 5c.; spelter, 
5.50c.; tin, 39c.; copper, 15.50c.; antimony, 9.50c. In the 
Joplin district ores were very quiet with lead, basis 80 
per cent, selling in small quantities, at $47.50 per ton; 
calamine, basis 40 per cent, $25 per ton and zine blende, 
basis 60 per cent, $37.50 per ton. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: 
Light brass, 4.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy 
red brass, 10c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 10c. 
light, copper, 9c.; pewter, 18c.; tinfoil, 25c.; lead, 4c. 
zinc, 5c.; tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 12c. 


, 
. 
, 


Instead of sending out the usual calendar holiday 
greetings the Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, has been 
remembering its friends with fountain pens, cleverly 
designed to represent a Pollak railroad axle. The pen 
point is 14 kt. gold and is tipped with iridium. It is 
self filling. 


announced that the Canadian plants of ‘the 


It is 
General Motors Corporation will resume operations 
about Jan. 1. The Canadian Products Co., General 


Motors subsidiary in Walkerville, Ont., employs 1500 
men. 


The New York Central Railroad Co., Albany, N. Y., 
has closed its car shops at West Albany, effective 
Dec. 24, for an indefinite period. About 1000 men are 
affected. 

The Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., resumed 
operations at its plant with a day force during Christ- 
mas week. The plant was closed for an _ indefinite 
period early in December. 


Breast drills with three jaw chucks are announced 
by the Consolidated Tool Works, 261 Broadway, New 
York. Absence of springs is emphasized as a feature. 
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Following the death of John Illingworth, president 
John Illingworth Steel Co., Frankford, Philadelphia, a 
meeting of the directors was held Dec. 20, at which the 
following officers were elected: Clarence Illingworth, 
president; C. P. Soden, vice-president and treasurer; 
William H. Illingworth, secretary. 

George A. Paff, for the past three years and a half 
general superintendent Monessen Works, Page Steel & 
Wire Co., and formerly of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., has tendered his resignation to accept a position 
with the Whittaker-Glessner branch of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, effective Jan. 1. 

Colonel John W. Roelker, after 30 years in the 
service of B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., agri- 
cultural implements, part of the time as purchasing 
agent, and for the past year contracting agent, has 
retired at the age of 72. He will reside at 407 Glen- 
wood Avenue, Joliet, Ill. 

Harry C. Holloway, general manager Maintenance 
Equipment Co., manufacturer of labor saving track 
devices, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president. 

I. H. Billiar has resigned as works engineer of the 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa., to accept 
a position with the Steel & Tube Co. of America as 
assistant engineer at the Mayville plant, Mayville, Wis. 

The Detroit Motor Parts Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Nutting as general manager, to 
replace R. B. Merrill, resigned. 

The Calumet Truck Body Co., Calumet, Mich., re- 
cently organized, has elected William H. Thilman, 
president. 

Fred C. Moore, general manager Vermilion Mallea- 
ble Iron Co., Hoopeston, Ill., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

E. B. Hill, formerly treasurer Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., 
has been made vice-president of the latter and will be 
in charge of operations at the Fore River Works, 
Quincy, Mass. Mr. Hill succeeds J. W. Powell who is 
to take up special work for the corporation. 

Frank W. Lowry, in the auditing department, Na 
tional Tube Co. for a number of years, has resigned 
to accept the position of general manager of the Ell- 
wood Foundry & Machine Shop, Ellwood City, Pa. 

G. L. Stansbury has resigned as auditor of the Re- 
public Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio, where 
he has been for the last twelve years, to become vice- 
president and treasurer of the Phoenix Tube Co., War- 
ren, Ohio. 

Joseph Vallely has been appointed chief clerk in the 
sales office of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, 
effective Jan. 1, succeeding R. L. Stofer, who has re- 
signed to enter the sales organization of the Paterson- 
Leitch Co., Cleveland. Mr. Vallely has been in the 
accounting department of the American Steel Foundries 
at Chicago and was formerly with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

B. C. Ames, B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass., bench 
lathes, is in California for the winter. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
P. & M. Co., rail anti-creepers, Chicago, on Dec. 21, 
Fred N. Baylies, general sales agent, was elected vice- 
president. 

W. R. H. Atcheson, superintendent blast furnaces 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of the works. 
H. W. Linhardt has been appointed superintendent of 
blast furnaces. 

Maxwell Spiro has succeeded C. A. Reagan as New 
York district manager of Briggs & Turivas, iron and 
steel scrap, 2 Rector Street, New York, Mr. Reagan 
having been transferred to Chicago. Mr. Spiro was 
formerly civil engineer, assistant to the chief engineer 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at Burnham, Pa. 
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D. E. Sawyer, general sales manager Pollak Steel 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, was recently rated by 
the United States Golf Association as one of the best 
10 players in the country. He recently won the Metro- 
politan golf tournament. 

Frank M. Welsh, formerly with Knapp & Baxter, 


] 


exporters, New York, and later in charge of the New 
York office, at 30 Church Street, of the Iron Trade 
Products Corporation, Pittsburgh, will open after Jan. 
1 a Pittsburgh district office for the Detroit Graphite 
Co., New York, manufacturer of natural graphite paint, 
which is sold direct to consumers. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. announces the 
resignation of H. L. Dean, formerly manager of the 
compressor and engine sales division; also the appoint- 
ment of J. F. Huvane as eastern manager of compressor 
and engine sales, with headquarters at 6 East Forty 
fourth Street, New York, and of G. C. VandenBoom as 
western manager of compressor and engine sales, with 
headquarters at 300 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago 

Effective Jan. 1, Franklin Wharton, who has been in 
the general sales office of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, takes charge of the Pacific Coast district 
office of the company at 505 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco. 

C. N. Draper of B. K. Morton & Co., Sheffield, Eng 
land, has been appointed sole American representative 
of the company, in charge of sales of “Rayo” high speed 
steel. Mr. Draper is making his headquarters at Brown 
Brothers & Co., bankers, 59 Wall Street, New York. 
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WILLIAM A. BOLL, treasurer Boll Mfg. Co., Harris 
burg, Pa., manufacturer of dies and similar goods, died 
at his home on Dec. 18 after a brief illness. He was 
61 years old. 

THOMAS T. BooTH, president Standard Foundry Co. 
and a director Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., died Dec. 20 in that city, aged 63. 
Mr. Booth suffered from diabetes several years. In 
partnership with his son-in-law, Halsey R. Philbrick, 
he owned the Philbrick-Booth Co., Hartford, Conn., iron 
foundries. 

GEORGE W. Curtis, former production manager De 
troit Steel Products Co., died Dec. 12 at his home in 
Detroit, He was born in England, 47 years ago. 

GEORGE GRAY, former president Mianus Motor 
Works, Stamford, Conn., died Dec. 22 on his farm at 
Colchester, Conn. 

WILLIAM T. BecKER, New England sales manager 
Acme Road Machinery Co., Frankfort, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 


Greiling Brothers, general contractors, Green Bay, 
Wis., are lowest bidders at $339,000 for the construction 
of a new Strauss type bascule bridge across the Root 
River at State Street, that city. Other bidders were: 
Edward E. Gillen Co., Milwaukee, $355,850; North- 
western Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, $395,000; Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Milwaukee, $516,000; A. 
Green Construction Co., Green Bay, Wis., $381.500. 


About 650 tons of structural steel will be required. 





The Automatic Products Corporaton has succeeded 
the Tock Screw Machine Products Corporation, Long 
Island City, New York, taking over its assets and as 
suming its liabilities. There will be no change in the 
personnel of the officers or employees, and the business 
of the company will be carried on as heretofore 


The Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N: J., manu- 
facturer of sewing machines and parts, has posted no- 
tices announcing the reopening of its plant on Jan. 6. 
The works were recently closed down for inventory and 
on account of market conditions. The company has 
been giving employment to over 8000 operatives. 
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SHRINKAGE AND SOLIDITY 


Pouring Temperature as Affecting Non-Ferrous 
Castings—Fundamentals Discussed 

Pouring temperatures as affecting casting shrinkage 
solidity Clarke, Nolte 
Brass Co., Springfield, Ohio, in a paper presented be- 
fore the American Foundrymen’s Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 4 to 8. The paper concerned 
chiefly with those castings in which bulk is heavy or 
variable or the ratio of volume to surface high, such 
as a 6-in. cube, a 5-in. pin brass 12 in. 


and were discussed by R. R. 


was 


long, a valve 
body, flanged bushing, etc. The paper follows: 

In using the word shrinkage we observe the sense 
of drawing, sinking or receding of meta 


or heaviest casting 


1 at its highest 
the 
is unusually strong and 


vicinities or between variables 


where the shrinkage 


’ as 
LO0Cal. 


exceedingly 


Briefly the propositions at hand are: Shrinkage 


decreases as temperature rises; cleanliness and com- 
pactness advance with temperature, a closely defined 
and dangerous limit intercepts a rising temperature, 
marking the activity of gases and oxides and making 


distressing condition 


most 


for a in the castings; hot 
pouring necessitates molding with that end in view. 


Fluidity Is Factor in Shrinkage 


That shrinkage should decrease with temperature 
S an apparent contradiction, since expansion’s law is 
o advance with temperature and measure a corre- 
sponding contraction in return to normal. No doubt 
the explanation rests in part at least on the greater 
fluidity enabling the metal to generate and transmit 
higher gate pressure, run the mold more searchingly 
ind esta and maintain better communication be- 


tween its parts. 

The pr a clean, 
unshrunken casting realized through a compara- 
l] removed. could be 
of gating practice and pouring 
the gate metal from 100 lb. to 20 
time and expense, melting 


mary advantage of hot pouring is 


tively small gate easily Instances 
cited where a change 
temperature reduced 
cleaning 


spondingly. 


Ib. and cut down 


loss, etc., corre 

Additional advantages are the suppression of the 
hair line fracture, of gate pin holes, and the nullified 
effect of molding inconsistence to which cold metal is 
so peculiarly sensitive. Against a hard cope or damp 
core cold metal immediately rebels and solidifies, pre- 
effect. Hot metal contends against the 
condition and often prolongs fluidity beyond the activity 
of cause. 

The hair line fracture is a modified form of 
sion deriving from unequal contraction and intensifying 
with erratic molding such as wet sand, hard ramming, 
sparse venting, etc. 


serving the 
reces- 


By our experience it seldom seri- 
ously attends hot pouring but to greater or less degree 
always emphasizes cold pouring. 


Requirements of Hot Metal Mold 


A hot metal mold requires sand rather dry, rammed 
hard, faced well, vented freely and clamped or weighted 
securely in pouring. Similar precautions 
taken against the burning in of cores. 

Experience lends to the belief that within certain 
limitations there is a suggestion of identity 
the running capacity of metal in light thin 
and its power to resist shrinkage in bulky castings or 
variables between volume, that the ability of metal at 
proper temperature to run a thin gate and light casting 
is at least an indication of its function at the same 
temperature to transcourse the same gate to a clean, 
solid, unshrunken bulky casting. Both experience and 
experiment contribute to this inference under certain 
limitations as previously stated. 

Hot pouring and solid castings apply more directly 
to the more common copper-tin, copper-tin-lead and 
copper-tin-lead-zine alloys as 90 copper 10 tin, 88 copper 
10 tin 2 zinc, 80 copper 10 tin 10 lead, 85 copper 3 


should pe 


between 


castings 
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tin 5 lead 3 zinc, and weakens in those metals and 
combinations observing an unusually high contractive 
tendency. Among these are pure copper, monel metal, 
yellow brass, manganese bronze, aluminum bronze, tobin 
bronze, muntz metal and other high zinc mixes. A 
further striking feature of shrinkage is that new metals 
or combinations on first melting usually advance shrink- 
age beyond that of a succeeding manipulation. Metal 
melted and pigged and then remelted and cast or that 
representing part new, part remelt will usually ex- 
press shrinkage less than all new metal cast on first 
melting. 

High pouring temperatures are critical chiefly be- 
cause of extreme oxidation and the occlusion and ex- 
pulsion of gases resulting in porosity. They therefore 
call for extreme caution and high-powered judgment. 
Beyond the danger line metal has sometimes a curdled- 
milk appearance, sometimes a dull-colored surface crust 
and sometimes a wicked looking exhibition of the vary- 
ing colors arising from the different constituents such 
as tin, lead, etc. Another phenomenon of transgression 
is a spattering or crackling sound as that of boiling 
slag. Metal at such temperature will often appear 
mushy and cold and consequently deteiving as to its 
temperature when judged solely on its appearance of 
fluidity. These are dangers we might state we have 
encountered mostly in air and oil melting. On the 
other hand, cold pouring by virtue of low fluidity weak- 
ens cohesion, strengthens metals’ power to hold and 
include its dirt and dross and denies that gate pressure 
deriving from the hydrostatic principles. 

Many actual cases could be cited in proof of these 
arguments, among them the casting of heavy valve 
bodies, trolley wheels, heavy pin brasses, large bush- 
ings, heavy gear wheels, brazing flanges, pressure 
castings and many others. 


Creditors of Cromwell Steel Co. Meet 


At a meeting of the general unsecured creditors of 
the Cromwell Steel Co., Cleveland, Dec. 13, a committee 
was appointed to look after the interests of these 
creditors. The committee in a letter to creditors states 
that on Nov. 30 the company had assets amounting to 


$5,909,308.64, with nothing included for good will. The 
liabilities on Dec. 8 were as follows: Accounts payable, 
$532,044.75; notes payable, $649,886.23; taxes, pay- 


rolls, etc., $69,604.17. 

There are also plending suits relating to scrap iron 
(contested by the company) amounting to $146,500; 
demand on electric contract $4,500, and possible shrink- 
age in Government steel amounting to $9,200, making 
a possible total general indebtedness of $1,411,735. 

The committee is endeavoring to get all general un- 
secured creditors to consent to an extension of time and 
to procure from the bondholders an agreement to co- 
operate with the creditors to give the company an 
opportunity to work itself out of its present difficulties 
so that creditors and bondholders may be paid in full. 
The committee declares that it is certain that if the 
company is not given an extension of time, the appoint- 
ment of a receiver will be absolutely necessary and that 
a receiver could not hope to realize at a forced sale at 
this time any price approaching the actual value of the 
assets of the company. The creditors are therefore 
urged to sign an agreement which has been submitted 
to them. 

The company’s plant is located at Lorain, Ohio, and 
it has a capacity of 200,000 tons of ingots and 150,000 
tons of rolled products. 


A “Business Directory of Nagoya” has been pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of Nagoya, Japan. 
The book, which contains 100 pages bound with a 
heavily embossed paper cover, contains a description of 
the city, its industries and importance as a port of 
entry for foreign goods brought into Japan. Among 


the heavy imports from abroad are iron, steel, machin- 
ery and tools. The book also contains a complete direc- 


tory of the manufacturers, importers and exporters of 
the city. 











HIGHLY interesting statement comparing the re- 

spective share of Wales and the United States in 
the world’s export markets for tin plate, terne plate 
and taggers tin has been shown to THE IRON AGE. It 
appears to have been prepared at the instance of the 
South Wales Tin Plate Propaganda Agency. 

The periods taken for comparison were the 12 
months immediately preceding the outbreak of war 
(July 1913-June 1914), and the calendar year 1919: 
figures were given also for the first half of 1920. It 
was pointed out that as between the 12 months pre- 
ceding the war, and the year 1919, the percentages of 
the export trade of the two countries have undergone 
a radical alteration and that the 1919 proportions ap- 
pear to be the more permanent in the light of the trade 
currents of 1920.. It was shown that Wales, based 
upon its share of the trade in 1913-1914, lost 161,470 
tons of her exports to United States mills in 1919. 
The basis of computation is set out in the table. 


Total Per Cent 
(Gross of Total 
Period Tons) Wales U.S.A Wales U.S.A 
Twelve months ended 
June 30, 1914.....542,439 495,162 17,277 i 8.7 
Twelve months ended 
Dec., 1919 ........493,983 289,462 204,521 58.6 $1.4 
Six months Jan.- 
June, 1920 .... ...303,253 180,886 22,357 59.6 40.4 


If Wales had secured the same percentage of exports 
in 1919 as it did in the year ended June 30, 1914, it 
would have exported 450,900 tons. Against the actual 
exports of 289,462 tons, it will be seen that Wales feels 
that it has lost 161,400 tons. By the same figuring, 
the United States should have apparently exported 
only 43,000 tons instead of 204,521 tons. 

Where Welsh exports increased to particular coun- 
tries, the improvement arose from the expansion of 
those particular markets, and was not in any case at 
the expense of the United States. At the same time 
Wales succeeded in getting the bulk of the increased 
business, namely 36,287 tons, coming from these special 
markets (France, Spain, Portugal, Australia, Egypt 
and the Dutch Indies) against 6087 tons to America. 

In markets to which Welsh exports decreased, the 
falling off was 241,987 tons, but the total reduction in 
the exports of Wales and America to these markets 
was only 162,165 tons. In addition to the falling off 
in Welsh exports to these countries some of these mar- 
kets actually broadened, and to the extent of 70,046 
tons, but Wales failed to secure one single ton of that 
expansion, the whole of it going to America. Since 
the American percentage of the world’s export trade in 
tin plates, etc., in 1913-14 was 8.7 per cent, America 
with the maintenance of pre-war proportions should 
have lost 8.7 per cent of the total decrease in exports 
to these markets. Instead of this, however, Wales bore 
the whole loss, while to the extent of 8.7 per cent of 
162,165 tons, namely 14,100 tons, (this being the total 
loss in Welsh-American exports to this group of mar- 
kets) America was the gainer. Again, instead of 
America’s taking the whole of the increase in these mar- 
kets, Wales should have got 91.3 per cent or 63,950 
tons. 

Markets Wales Failed to Hold 


In the export markets in which the United States 
increased their share of the business, these markets 
showed a net expansion of 8330 tons, but America ac- 
tually supplied 157,566 tons more, and Wales 149,236 
tons less. Wales during 1919 took a fair share of the 
increased purchases into European or Empire markets, 
but elsewhere not only failed to- participate, but fell 
heavily, particularly in Japan, China and South Amer- 
ica. It is pointed out as significant that in practically 
every market whose takings decreased, America not 
only did not suffer in 1919, but actually increased its 
exports by 27,979 tons. 

In markets to which America exported fewer tin 


Wales Concerned About American Tin Plate Exports 


Welsh Investigation of the Large Hold on World Trade 
Which the United States 






Seems to Have Obtained 


plates in 1919 than in 1913-14, the total falling off was 
34,756 tons, but the American share of the loss was 
only 322 tons while that of Wales was 34,434 tons. 

It appears also that the demand from the Near 
East declined in 1919, while that from the Far East 
increased, and that America in 1919 though getting 
more of the Near East than in 1913-14, still supplied 
only one-eighth of that market. The increase in the 
American exports all went to the Far East, but Wales 
still holds one-fourth of the business there, the excep- 
tions being Australia and New Zealand where Wales 
is well protected by tariffs. Before the war Japan 
bought practically exclusively from Wales, but in 1919 
purchased less than a quarter of her requirements 
there, and the same is the case with the Argentine, 
Brazil and Uruguay, where Wales sells now one-fifth, 
one-eighth and one-tenth respectively of the total re- 
quirements. China too supplies only a quarter of her 
needs from Wales, against four-fifths before the war. 


New Departure Mfg. Co. Wins Suit 

The United States Court, New Haven, Conn., has 
handed down a decision in the case of New Departure 
Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., vs. Rockwell-Drake Corpora- 
tion, Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, and Albert F. 
Rockwell. The decree provides that the defendants are 
enjoined from manufacturing, using or selling double- 
row ball bearings, which infringe New Departure pa- 
tents; that an account be given the New Departure 
company as to profits; and that the defendant pay the 


.costs of the suit. 


The action brought was to restrain the defendants 
from an infringement of a patent for improvements in 
anti-friction bearings, but the plaintiff’s legal title was 
not in dispute, and the defendants were admittedly 
manufacturing bearings covered by the patent in ques- 
tion. The defendants claimed that by reason of a con- 
tract made between the New Departure company and 
the defendant, Albert F. Rockwell, certain rights had 
arisen to the defendants which justified their manufac- 
ture of the articles to which plaintiff objected. Mr. 
Rockwell was long connected with the New Departure 
company and for some time was its president. Mr. 
Rockwell claimed that he was forced out without just 
cause with the intention of defrauding him of the bene- 
fits of the contract. The court held that the New De- 
parture company had a right to remove Mr. Rockwell. 
The question turned upon the construction contract. 


Profit Sharing in North Carolina 

Under the new profit-sharing plan of the Newbern 
Iron Works & Supply Co., Newbern, N. C., the em- 
ployees received a wage reduction of 10 per cent on 
Dec. 24. Payments were placed on a profit-sharing 
basis because the company has been receiving less for 
its products, gray iron and brass castings. Previous 
to the new plan, two series of wage reductions, each 
amounting to 10 per cent, were decreed by the officers. 
The first reduction was followed by a one-day walk-out; 
after the second reduction the profit-sharing plan was 
adopted. A statement to the effect that the operation 
of the company had been taken over entirely by the 
employees, which received c ynsiderable publicity, has 
been denied by President E. L. Willis. 


The foundation work for the new units at the plant 
of the Indiana Rolling Mills, Newcastle, Ind., has been 
completed. These units comprise a new mill, engine 
room and offices. Work of setting the machinery in 
the engine room will commence shortly. Work on the 
office building will be postponed until the spring, but it 
ig understood the erection of the mill will be proceeded 
with during the winter months. 
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Industrial Accidents and Their Cost 


Relation of Employees’ Injuries to the 
Cost of Manufacture—A Specific Case— 
The Foreman and Accident Prevention 


BY WALTER F. MULHALL* 


manufacturing costs, to the manufacturer 

who carries compensation insurance as well 
as to the employer who is carrying his own in- 
surance. 

By way of illustration, let us consider an acci- 
dent occurring in the plant of a manufacturer who 
carries compensation insurance, and see how this 
accident costs the manufacturer money over and 
above his insurance premiums, thereby adding to 
the cost of operating his plant. 

John Smith, a lathe hand in the machine shop 
of a steel works in the State of Pennsylvania, is 
setting a forging in a machine tool when a worn 
link snaps in the chain suspending the forging. 
The heavy piece of metal falls on Smith, breaking 
his thigh (fracturing the femur). Sixteen weeks, 
of which 10 are spent in the hospital, elapse be- 
fore Smith is able to return to work. 


Fy man accident to an employee means higher 


The Pennsylvania Compensation Law 


Under the Pennsylvania Compensation Law the 
employer (or his insurance company) must pro- 
vide necessary medical treatment for a period of 
30 days after the accident, and, as Smith’s earn- 
ings averaged more than $25 per week, must pay 
the injured man $12 a week, commencing 10 days 
after the accident and continuing during dis- 
ability. In this case, compensation payments 
amounted to $175. 

The insurance company, a liberal one accus- 
tomed to dealing with the spirit rather than with 
the letter of the law, defrayed hospital bills dur- 
ing the entire period the man was in the hospital 
instead of rejecting the bills as they might have 
done after the expiration of the 30-day period im- 
posed by the law, in which event the burden would 
have been thrown on the injured workman. As- 
suming the hospital charges to have been $2.50 a 
day, a low average, we have a total medical ex- 
pense to the insurance company of $175, making 
a total for medical and compensation payments of 
$350. Add to this the insurance company’s cost of 
doing business, salaries of insurance adjusters, 
clerical work and other detail—the expense ratio, 
which we have seen is nearly as large as the loss 
ratio—and it is safe to assume that this accident 
cost the insurance company $500. 

As Smith earned $38 a week, the accident cost 
him and his family, in lost wages, the difference 
between 16 weeks’ earnings, $608, and the $175 
paid him by the insurance company, or a net loss 
of $433. 

Did the accident carry a cost for the employer 
as it did for the insurance company and the in- 
jured workman? Let us see. 


Accidents and Diversion 


The accident to Smith caused considerable ex- 
citement in the shop. Smith’s machine was 
stopped and so were several of the machines 


*Assistant to vice-president Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


around his. The crane operator who was setting 
the forging locked his crane and descended from 
the cab. Men dropped their work and ran to the 
assistance of the injured man or stood in a circle 
staring helplessly at him. Word was sent to the 
main office and caused an interruption here. Fel- 
low-employees ran for a stretcher and carried 
Smith to the first-aid station, where they remained 
until the ambulance departed. Then they returned 
to the shop, where little knots of men had gath- 
ered to discuss the accident, tell of similar ones, 
and, very probably, condemn the company and the 
machine shop superintendent for permitting the 
use of the worn chain. Smith’s machine remained 
idle during the remainder of the day. 

Then the safety inspector came around to in- 
terview the witnesses and have them show him 
just where Jones was standing when the forging 
fell and exactly how the accident occurred. The 
shop superintendent had to replace Smith as soon 
as possible so he requisitioned the employment 
bureau for another lathe hand. The employment 
manager interviewed several applicants, hired an- 
other man, added him to the company’s rolls and 
gave him a number and a time card. The new 
man was escorted to the machine shop, where the 
superintendent asked him some more questions 
and assigned him to Smith’s machine. 

Several weeks after the accident, and when it 
had been almost forgotten, an inspector from the 
Department of Labor and Industry, investigating 
serious accidents, called at the plant. In company 
with the safety inspector he visited the machine 
shop and the men whose names were on the of- 
ficial report as witnesses were called from their 
work to describe once more, in detail, how the ac- 
cident had happened. 

Smith had been in the employ of the company 
for some years. His training had cost his em- 
ployers considerable money. During his disability 
they were deprived of the knowledge and skill 
which he had acquired at their expense. Until the 
new man became familiar with the company’s 
products, their methods and the machine he was 
running, the company did not receive as much. 
production from that lathe as it would have if 
Smith had not been injured. When Smith re- 
turned to work four months later he was given his 
old job back again, which necessitated another shift 
around, 


Dollars and Cents Cost 


The dollars and cents cost of this accident to 
the employer is not as easily determined as the 
medical and compensation expenses of the insur- 
ance company, or the employee’s wage loss. But 
in interruption of production, the loss of a trained 
employee’s services, the time lost by foremen and 
other well-paid employees, the cost of hiring a new 
worker and the depressing effect of the accident 
upon the other men, it is reasonable to assume 
that the cost to the employer is almost as much 
as the money cost to the insurance company, or 
the wage loss of the injured man. The cost of 
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hiring alone, according to those who have studied 


the subject, is from $50 to $100 per man. By rea- 
son of this accident the operating cost of that 
machine shop was at least several hundred dollars 
greater than it should have been. 

The accident selected for illustration involved 
a long period of disability. But long-time dis- 
ability accidents are not the only ones that are 
expensive to the employer. Minor injuries, even 
though they mean the loss of but a few days’ 
time, or perhaps no lost time at all, also carry a 
cost for the employer. A workman may receive a 
hand or arm injury which will cause him to lose 
only a day, or perhaps two days. But for a num- 
ber of days after he returns to work it will be 
necessary for him to absent himself from his 
work while he goes to the first-aid station to have 
his injury dressed, and if the company does not 
maintain a nurse and emergency hospital the man 
will lose even more time visiting a doctor located 
away from the plant. 

Unfortunately, accident prevention, safety- 
first work, is generally viewed from the humane 
or benevolent standpoint. “Oh yes,” some employ- 
ers will say, “it is a splendid thing for big com- 
panies with plenty of money to promote safety- 
first organizations, give prizes for safety sug- 
gestions and spend money in fancy machine 
guards. We'd like to do the same thing, but we 
can’t afford it.” 

Value of Accident Prevention 

But accident prevention has a dollars and 
cents side. The efficient safety department is not 
a luxury, composed of non-producers, but is a 
genuine money-saving unit of any well-organized 
industrial establishment. 

The accident which we have shown cost the 
employee $433, the insurance company approxi- 
mately $500, and the employer an_ indefinite 
amount which was probably as much as the cost to 
either workman or insurance company, was caused 
solely by a worn chain link which parted in serv- 
ice. It is almost a certainty that this particular 
accident would not have occurred had there been 
in this machine shop, as there are in most up-to- 
date plants, frequent inspection of chains and 


Railroad Loans Approved 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—The New York Central 
Railroad Co. and a number of its subsidiaries will be 
able to go forward with plans for purchasing new 
equipment and making additions and betterments as 
a result of the approval! by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a loan of $26,775,000. Other companies 
which will benefit by the ion are the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Cleveland, Cinc ti, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Cincinnati Northern, tic Toledo & Ohio Central, 
the Zanesville & Western, the Kanawha & Michigan 
and the Lake Erie & Western. The total, which was 
approved in a lump sum although it will be spread 
among a number of companies, is larger than the rec- 
ord loan recently made to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul of $25,000,000. 

Plans of the New York Central and its subsidiaries 
contemplate purchasing new equipment and making im- 
provements totaling $56,625,000. Of this amount, the 
companies will be required to finance approximately 
$30,000,000. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. to issue ap- 
proximately $182,000 of promissory notes in part pay- 
ment for 100 refrigerator cars at a contract price of 
$227,500. The equipment will be bought from the 
Union Refrigerator Transit Co., to which the notes will 
be made payable. 

Issuance and sale of $4,500,000 of equipment trust 
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slings. Even a cursory examination would have 
disclosed the worn link and the chain would have 
been removed from service for repairs. Such in- 
spection could have been made the duty of the 
machine shop superintendent, a foreman, or other 
responsible employee, and would have taken but 
a few minutes of one man’s time once a week, or, 
better yet, once a day. And such an inspection, 
in this shop, would have averted an accident 
which carried a subsequent money cost of more 
than a thousand dollars. 
Role of the Foreman 

The success of accident prevention work 
hinges on the foreman. Upon the attitude and ce 
operation of the foreman depend the interest and 
enthusiasm of the workmen. All too common is 
the foreman who assents to the safety inspector’s 
suggestion that a machine should be guarded in 
a certain way and promises to have it taken care 
of as soon as possible. But when the safety in- 
spector turns his back the foreman says to him- 
self, or worse still, aloud to the workmen: “Why, 
we’ve been running that machine the way it is for 
five years and no one ever got hurt on it. Now 
this darn fool wants to put a guard around it. 
Even if you did put the guard on the men would 
take it off, for it would interfere with their work.” 

But if that foreman was held responsible for 
the cost of accidents in his shop as he was for 
other costs he would see in that unguarded ma- 
chine a hazard which may some day result in a 
serious accident that will run up his shop costs 
and affect the bonus to which he is looking for- 
ward. It will require no urging for him to have 
the machine guarded immediately, even if he has 
ta do some of the work himself. 

This dollars and cents view of accident pre- 
vention is not as idealistic as the conception of the 
safety engineer, who feels that he is his brother’s 
keeper, and who is trying to guard the worker 
against his own carelessness and make the plant 
a safe place in which to work. But if this ma- 
terialistic view of accident prevention were more 
generally held by employers and executives the 
work of the safety department would be immeas- 
urably benefited. 


certificates to J. P. Morgan & Co. at not less than 94.06 
per cent of par is proposed by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. in an application filed with the commission 
asking authority to execute an equipment trust agree- 
ment with the Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore. 
The company plans the purchase of equipment at a cost 
of $6,220,000 of which $1,720,000 will be paid in cash. 
The remainder will be covered by the certificates which 
will cover the $4,500,000 which is to be paid off in 15 
equal annual installments of $300,000, beginning in 
1922. 

Purchase of freight train equipment valued at $14,- 
233,000 by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is made pos- 
sible as a result of the approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of a loan of $5,200,000 to the Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation for account of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which is required to finance about 
$9,000,000 to meet the loan of the Government. The 
National Railway Service Corporation is approved as 
an agency through which loans to carriers for equip- 
ment will be made, under special authority conferred 
upon the commission by the transportation act. 


The Albert A. Dowd Engineering Co., New York, 
has been organized by Albert A. Dowd, formerly presi- 
dent of the Service Engineering Co., Inc., 25 Church 
Street, and founder of such business. The new company 
has established offices at 131 West Thirty-ninth Street. 
Mr. Dowd is no longer connected with the Service 
-ompany. 
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BELGIAN ACTIVITY 


Largely in Reconstruction—Cancelled British 
Shipyard Contracts Taken in Antwerp 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Dec. 10.—Both domestic and 
foreign buyers in Brussels continue their tactics of 
delaying as long as possible before placing orders. 
Mills rolling rails of all sizes are well filled with orders, 
although the heaviest tonnages are in mills rolling 
large structural shapes. Among these are a number 
which have modernized their plants with a view to 
reducing costs and increasing production. These mills 
now feel that they are facing the necessity of either 
continuing to operate and piling material which they 
may not be able to sell in the face of German competi- 
tion, or reducing operations and losing an experienced 
and expert personnel that has been built up with dif- 
ficulty. Despite the depression throughout Belgian in- 
dustry, reconstruction of plants and industrial districts 
continues rapidly. 

The fuel supply is satisfactory, for the present at 
least. In some quarters there is prediction of a slight 
shortage late in January or early in February. German 
deliveries of coking coal are now almost according to 
agreement. About 64,000 tons was delivered in Novem- 
ber against 70,000 tons specified. In view of radical 
reductions in almost every industry, it is generally felt 
that coal also should be reduced in price. 

Belgian manufacturers are feeling German competi- 
tion in foreign markets and prices continue to fall off 
in practically all iron and steel material with the ex- 
ception of sheets for which there is still a fairly active 
market. Following the example of other steel pro- 
ducing countries, Belgian plants are considering cur- 
tailment of production. Several mills in the Centre du 
Hainaut have reduced wages in an effort to keep in 
operation over the present dull period, while it is noted 
throughout the industrial districts that mills closing 
down for holidays are inclined to suspend operation’ 
for three to four days instead of one or two. 

Developments in England are not considered with 
optimism by Belgian producers of iron and steel. The 
British, under pressure of low priced German and 
selgian material, have made serious reductions to meet 
this competition. Continental billets have sold in Eng- 
land £7 to £8 less than domestic billets. 

Efforts in shipbuilding made by Belgium since the 
war have been so successful that many contracts placed 
with English yards at what was considered excessive 
prices have been canceled and the ships will be built 
in Belgian yards at Antwerp. The latest launching 
of a Belgian built ship was at the Cockerill shipyards. 


Decreased Production of Coal and Coke 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—A heavy decrease marked 
the production of beehive coke during the week ended 
Dec. 18 according to the estimates of the Geological 
Survey. The total is estimated at 333,000 tons, which 
is 41,000 tons or 11 per cent less than the production 
for the preceding week. The decrease was shared by 
al the coke-producing states except West Virginia, 
where an increase of 2000 tons was attained. In Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio the output fell off sharply. Cumula- 
tive production of beehive coke has reached a total of 
20,274,000 tons, more by over a million and a quarter 
tons than that of 1919. 

Production of bituminous coal declined slightly dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 18, but remained well above 
the 12,000,000 mark. The total output, including lig- 
nite and coal coked, is estimated at 12,184,000 tons, a 
decrease of 669,000 tons, or 5 per cent when compared 
with that of the preceding week. The principal cause 
of the decrease is understood to have been a miners’ 
election, on account of which many mines were closed 
on Tuesday, Dec. 14. 

Production of anthracite recovered somewhat dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 18. As estimated from records 
of cars loaded, the output was 1,979,000 tons, including 
mine fuel and sales to local trade. When compared 
with the preceding week, an increase of 64,000 tons 


or 3.3 per cent is shown. 
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The movement of bituminous coal to tidewater con- 
tinued to decline during the week. For the first time 
since last July, less than 1,000,000 tons of coal was 
dumped at tidewater piers. Exports decreased nearly 22 
per cent below the figure for the preceding week. The 
exports were only 43 per cent as great as the record of 
683,000 tons attained in the week of Oct. 17. 


Temple Furnace Sold 


The Temple Furnace of the Seaboard Steel & Man- 
ganese Corporation, Temple, Pa., has been acquired at 
public sale by E. G. Tillotson, a Cleveland banker, for 
a consideration of $75,000. The acquisition is subject 
to confirmation by the United States District Court. 
Mr. Tillotson represents the secured creditors. If the 
sale is confirmed, a new company will be organized to 
operate the plant, which consists of two alternate 
stacks, one 4500 tons per month capacity and the other 
6000. S. S. Freeman was appointed receiver Aug. 15, 
1919, and upon his resignation last summer was suc- 
ceeded by W. L. Wolfe. 


Steel Trades of South Wales Depressed 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—Depression in the steel 
trade of South Wales is commented upon by Consul 
A. B. Cooke of Swansea as follows: 

“The Swansea district claims to be normally the 
chief steel producing region of the United Kingdom. 
The steel works of the district normally supply great 
quantities of steel bars to the local tin plate, black plate, 
and galvanized sheet works for manufacture of their 
output, as well as the various other steel-manufacturing 
plants such as tube factories and steel rail works. 

“Owing to temporary stagnation in the local tin 
plate and galvanized sheet markets, manufacturers of 
steel are finding it difficult to market their output, and 
in consequence many of the steel works have closed 
down for the time or have gone on part time. 

“Another difficulty which local steel manufacturers 
have to face is competition from abroad, which has en- 
tered local markets. Belgian firms are quoting steel 
bars (for tin plate) at £14 per ton of 2240 pounds de- 
livered in the works at Swansea as compared with £19 
quoted ‘by local steelworks, below which they claim they 
cannot sell without loss, owing to the high cost of pro- 
duction. Belgian firms are also quoting a higher grade 
steel for general manufacturing purposes at £21 c.i-f. 


Swansea, as compared with £31 asked by local makers.” 


Effect of Humidity on Leather Belting 


The effect of relative humidity on leather belting 
was discussed by F. W. Roys, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, in a paper read before the National Associa- 
tion of Leather Belting Manufacturers, Nov. 17. Ex- 
periments were undertaken to determine the effect on 
ordinary oak tanned leather belts, not waterproofed or 
weatherproofed, of different humidity conditions. It 
was concluded that in general the effect of a change in 
the relative humidity is greater at high humidity than 
at low; that the effect is shown more rapidly in single 
than in double belts; that increasing the humidity shows 
practically immediate results, while a decrease in the 
humidity takes a longer time to be effective. If care 
were taken to adjust the belt to allow for the effect of 
a change of the relative humidity or if the adjustment 
were made when the humidity was 55 per cent, then, 
Mr. Roys stated, no change in humidity that would 
occur would either tighten or slack the belt in a de- 
gree that would be likely to give any trouble. 


Prices of Tanks Reduced 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, Ohio, announces 
a 25 per cent price reduction on pneumatic water supply 
tanks, air receivers, hot water storage tanks and oil 
and gasoline storage tanks. The company advises that 
it has made these reductions in its desire to assist in 
bringing down the present high cost of materials used 
in the building trades. 
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Industrial Oil Engineering. By John Rome Battle. 
Pages 1131, 5 x 7% in.; numerous tables, charts and 
illustrations. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A handbook of industrial oil engineering and the 
practice of lubrication, including a revision of the Lu- 
bricating Engineers Handbook which was published in 
1916. The book is comprehensive, covering the physical 
and chemical characteristics of fats, oils and greases, 
refining practices, marketing and transportation, test- 
ing, storage and handling, bearings and bearing lubri- 
cating systems, oil filtration and reclamation processes, 
internal combustion motors and their lubrication; the 
use of oil in core making and foundry practice and in 
metal cutting, drilling and drawing, in forging and 
heat treatment of steel; lubrication of mining equip- 
ment and pneumatic tools, locomotive lubrication, rust 
preventatives, steam cylinder lubrication, engineering 
data, specifications, etc. 

Not only are oils, greases, etc., discussed in their 
capacity as lubricants, but a fairly comprehensive de- 
scription is given, aided where necessary by half tones 
and section drawings, so that an understanding may be 
had of the art or practice, or the construction of the 
machine tool or part involved. 

The book is divided into ten sections, each thumb 
indexed. This combined with large type sections and 
paragraph headings and good typographical style of 
the general context make for ease of reference and 
reading. The text is well supplemented with many well 
executed half tones and line drawings. The volume 
should be of particular value to lubricating engineers, 
machinery designers, mill and power plant superintend- 
ents and others interested in oil products and lubrica- 
tion. 





Safety in the Machine Shop is the subject of a 
book recently added to its accident-prevention series 
by the Travelers Insurance Co. It contains 188 pages, 
6 x 9 in., and is bound in paper covers. The book is 
divided into 14 sections, the first of which sketches 
the development of the machine shop from the time 
such an establishment consisted of the proprietor and 
one or two assistants up to the present-day shop 
employing thousands of persons. In the remaining 
sections the safety problems that arise in the modern 
shop are discussed in detail and careful consideration 
is given to cranes, lathes, automatic machines, grinding 
apparatus and other machine-shop equipment. In ad- 
dition to the discussion of safeguarding, and safe- 
operating methods, subjects indirectly related to acci- 
dent prevention are considered. One section, for in- 
stance, treats of infection from cutting oils and 
another deals with the subject of proper illumination 
and its bearing on the accident prevention problem. 
The book will be sent free of charge on application 
to supply department, Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn, 





A report of the conference on employment and edu- 
cation held by the American Association of Engineers 
in Chicago, Nov. 12, is now available in pamphlet form. 
An extended report of the meeting was printed in THE 
IRoN AGE of Nov. 18. Among the papers is one entitled 
“What An Employer Requires When Engaging an En- 
gineer,” by Frank D. Chase, president Frank D. Chase, 
Inc., and one on “The Trend of Specialization,” by 
William E. Vogelback of Sanderson & Porter. 


The Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $5,250,000 and declared a 
common stock dividend of 300 per cent. Thus has been 
distributed a portion of the company’s surplus accumu- 
lated during the past 10 years. During the present 
period of dullness the plant’s employees are largely em- 
ployed in a thorough overhauling of equipment, so that 
the whole organization may be in condition to meet 
prospective improved demand. 
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New Books Received 


Advertising the Technical Products, by Clifford 
Alexander Sloan and James David Mooney. Pages x 
365; 6 x 8% in. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, and for 
sale by THE IRON AGE book department. 

Powdered Coal as a Fuel, by C. F. Herington. Sec- 
ond edition. Pages xii 338, 6 x 9 in. Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren Street, New York. 

Labor’s Crisis, an employer’s view of labor problems. 
By Sigmund Mendelsohn. Pages 171, 5 x 7% in. Pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co., 6464 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The Human Motor, or scientific foundations of labor 
and industry. By Jules Amar, director of the research 
laboratory of Industrial Labor at the Conservatoire Na- 
tional des Arts et Metiers, Paris. Pages 466, 5% x 8% 
in., 309 illustrations and numerous tables. Published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Proceedings Annual Convention Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of America held May 19, 20 and 21, 
1920, Chicago. In two parts: Part I, main sessions and 
Part II, subject and sectional sessions. Pages 722, 
6 x 9 in. in paper cover. Published by the Industrial 
Relations Association of America (The National Asso- 
ciation of Employment Managers), administrative of- 
fices, Orange, N. J. 


Trustees of the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle 
have gone on record as advocating the use of wood 
stave pipe by the city in the building of the proposed 
new reservoir pipe line. Figures were produced by the 
chamber showing that the city by using wood stave 
pipe, made in Seattle from Washington timber, would 
save about one-half compared with the use of steel, 
which would have to be hauled to Seattle from Eastern 
mills, and on which the freight charges would be very 
heavy. The city estimates the cost of the projected 
water line as about $3,000,000, and it is claimed the 
wood stave pipe can be put in at an actual saving of 
$70,000 per mile. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has extended the period in which employees are per- 
mitted to subscribe for non-par value stock under. a de- 
ferred payment plan. The 1920 offering was 20,000 
shares, of which over 10,000 shares have been sub- 
scribed for. In a message to workers, President James 
A. Campbell declares the stock is cheap at the price of- 
fered and points out that the cost will be reduced $25 
per share at the end of five years, by reason of a $5 
yearly bonus. 


The United States court at Seattle has handed down 
a decision denying the petition of the United States 
Government to have a receiver appointed for the Sloan 
Shipyards Corporation, the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co., 
and the Capital City Iron Works. The court held that 
it had no authority to seize and dispose of the property 
of the defendants. Permission was given to the Gov- 
ernment to amend the complaint so that other action 
might be taken. 


The Northwest Bridge & Iron Co., Portland, Ore., is 
building seven tankers for the Swiftsure Oil Trans- 
Suilders, each being 12,000 tons deadweight. The first 
of these tankers was launched on Wednesday, Dec. 15. 


The Barde Industrial Corporation of Seattle has pur- 
chased the structural steel on hand at the plant of the 
Vulcan Mfg. Co., Seattle, and the latter concern will re- 
tire for the time being from the structural steel trade. 


The Champion Blower & Forge Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
states that it has not made a wage cut of 10 per cent 
and reduced the plant to a 9-hr. basis, as reported, 
but is still running on the same time on which it has 
been running since April 1, 1920. The only wage 
change has been the removal of the bonuses which 
were placed on the work during the war. 





The Bollstrom Motors, Inc., of St. Louis, Mich., 
which recently increased its capitalization from $300,- 
000 to $2,000,000, has elected F. W. Crawford, president. 
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HOLIDAY PERIOD DULL 


Most of the Prospective Machine Tool 
| Buying Postponed 


|: New Business Is Almost Negligible—Few Formal 
Price Changes, But Concessions 
Are Being Made 


The final week of the year finds the machine-tool 
trade throughout the country in the same state of 
dullness which has prevailed for two months or more. 
Most of the prospective business has been put over by 


buyers until after Jan. 1. There is a reasonably hope- 


} 
ful feeling in the trade that some of this prospective 
business will be placed early in the new year. 
; 
i There is encouragement in the report from the Cleve- 
i 
7 
} 
New York 
NEw YorK, Dec. 28 
i 
sj \ was f y il] cal i- 
I , rad I prospe hay notified 
i those from who! y I I d qi i hat their 
‘ yuuying | been put over u I new yea There no 
onfidence that tl mere tul oO ] calend W g out 
I 1 in business, b mM] er . 
fi x pe i th 
The Van Dorn Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, N 
Yor I l I he Va Dor I W ] Ce of h 
i same id ~ manufacturer of metal furniture, et witl 
9 plant at Cleveland, has acquired about 10,000 sq 
Ki Willi Street, Long Island City, as a s for br h work 
; Plan pe | red in early dat 
i Although there are several good sized orders for electric 
‘ranes pending, the will probably be held over until the first 
week in January Many crane buyers who have inquiries in 
: the market believe that with lower prices in steel and the 
, prospect of better labor conditions prices of cranes should be 
; reduced and are ynsequently delaying the placing of orders 
is long as possible 
The Fay Auto Lock Corporation, New York, has been ir 
orporated with a capital of $50,000 by C. B. Greenberg, H 
' Kottler and J, Kainen, 2230 Eighth Avenue, to manufacture 
; cks and special locking devices 
! TI Matlack Coal & Iron Corporatio > Vanderbilt 
; Avenue, New York, has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$5 U,000, 
: The Tock Screw Machine Products Corporation, 203 Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, has filed notice of dissolution under State 
LWS. 
The Kingston Dry Dock & Construction Co., Kingston 
N. Y., has been incorporated with an active capital of 
$525.000 by E. Salisbury, G. A. Fagan and M. E. McGuiness, 
Kingston, to operate a ship construction and repair plant. 
The Consolidated Tool Works, In« 261 Broadway, New 
York. has increased its capital from $101,000 to $151,000 
The Clydesdale Motor Truck Co. of New York, New York, 
. has been incorporated with 'a capital of $50,000 by F. T 
Davie W. B. Groat, Jr., and G. B. Godfrey, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, to manufacture motor truck equipment and parts 
3 The Generator Valve Co., 47 Dinsmore Place, Brooklyn, 
has increased its capital to $40,000. 
A new two-story brick plant, 100 x 250 ft., to cost about 
, $400,000 with machinery, will be erected by the Gretch Engi- 
neering Corporation, 103 Park Avenue, New York, for the 
Continental Folding Paper Box Co., 122 Washington Avenue, 
3rooklyn, at Ridgefield, N. J. W. B. Wills, 1153 Myrtle 
Avenue. Brooklyn, is architect 
The American Blind Stitch Machine Co., 325 Lafayette 
Street, New York, has increased its capital from $165,000 
: to $365,000. 
} 
i 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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land machine-tool trade that some of the automobile 
manufacturers are planning to increase production 
earlier than was expected. In one instance an increased 
production schedule, timed to go into effect on March 1, 
has been set ahead to Feb. 1. However, not much buy- 
ing of machine tools is expected from the automobile 
industry before late spring or early summer. 

The large automobile plant at Marysville, Mich., 
being constructed by C. H. Wills & Co., is going ahead, 
Machbine- 
tool manufacturers have received instructions to de- 


regardless of general business conditions. 


liver shop equipment as promptly as possible. 

Few manufacturers of machine tools have made 
formal reductions in prices, but the situation is to a 
large extent in the hands of buyers, who insist upon 
concessions when they have an order to place. In 
some instances, concessions have been granted amount- 
ing to at least 15 per cent. 


J. Livingston & Co., 70 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, manufacturers of electrical equipment, with branch at 
104 East Forty-first Street, have increased their capital from 


S600,000 to $1,000,000. 


The Brooklyn Metal Wheel Toy Co., Brooklyn, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by M. J. and V. S. 
Alberts and H. Perlmutter, 1731 Sixtieth Street, to manufac- 


ture metal toy specialties 


An automobile service shop, including machine and repair 


department, 100 x 230 ft., to cost about $45,000, will be 
erected at Fordham Road and Hughes Avenue by the Spring 
Street Garage Co., 201 West 104th Street, New York. Plans 


have been prepared 


Untermeyer, Robbins & Co., 71 Nassau Street, New York, 
jewelry manufacturers, with factory at 38 Ferry Street, have 
increased their capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 


The Newark Auto Parts Co., 75 Mt. Prospect Avenue. 
Newark, advises that it is a dealer in automobile equipment 
ind not a manufacturer, as previously stated. 

The Klett Mfg. Co., 202.East Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of scientific apparatus, has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 


The J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with an active capital of $105,000 by F. W. 
Bolowicz, B. G. Smith and E. P. Murphy, 30 East Forty- 
econd Street, to manufacture heating and ventilating appa- 


ratus. 


Foundation work is under way for structures to form the 
new plant of the Cumberland Glass Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
estimated to cost about $3,000,000 with machinery. The 
works will include a machine shop and other mechanical 
buildings. The company is affiliated with the Illinois Glass 
Co., Alton, IIl. 


The Macartney-Somes Milking Machine Co., 38 Myrtle 
Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $300,000 by A. C. Macartney, James J. Clark and 
L. N. Somes to manufacture milking machinery. 


The Stafford Rolling Bearing Car Truck Corporation, 
Carlstadt, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000 by A. M. Thiery, Raymond E. Cook and William 
J. Gilleran, to manufacture cars, trucks and parts. James 
Kerr, Berry Avenue, is local representative. The main plant 
will be located at Clarksville, Tenn. 


A power plant will be built by the Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Walter B. Timms, president, in connection 
with the improvements and extensions to be made at the 
Battin High School, South Street, estimated to cost about 
$350,000. C. Godfrey Poggi, 275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, 
is architect. 


The K. B. N. Rotary Motors Corporation, Grantwood, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 by 
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Edward W. Norton, Peter E. Brulatour and William R 


Krebs, Grantwood, to manufacture motors and parts. Bost 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Bayonne, N. J., has WI 


filed notice of increase in capital from $300,000 t 
$310,000,000. 

The John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. J tract 
has acquired property at Gouvernor and Ogd: 
Newark, N. J., 100 x 400 ft for the establishment of a 
industrial plant 


The Kuenneth System, In Paterson, N. J., has be : 
corporated with a capital of 000 shares of stock » par 
value, by Oswald and George W. Kuenneth, 45 Ham 
Avenue, to manufacture textile machine! and part Th 

Considerable machiner I iding electrically operated B 
hoisting and conveying ppa is, yard cranes, et Ww I R 


installed by the Fulton Lumber Terminal Co., J ( \I 
N. J., at its new plant on the Hackens c River, near 


city limits The company was rece rganized 





capital of $1,000,000. B. F. 





concern St 
The Origi Tool & D W I yew a 
leased space 1 the building a i4 lulberr Street 
the establishment of a plant for t ifa ire 
snap-fasteners, tools and kindred lucts J K B 
president ‘ 
The Federal Sup; Co., 397 Sout . hs t, New 
has filed notice of organization to 1 ] ] 
machine parts, et Anth \ Ve ds :' 
The Sun Electric Lamy Co Newal na 
porated with a capital of $ ) \ugust B. R is 
Ralph C. Dick, 129 Oliver Street, to f J 
specialties are 
Catalogs Wanted 
G Pariani A Corso d'l I 
catalogs nd price list ol n l 
making and ]} king pins ( ( t 
} 
New England 
Boston D 7 
A limited number of s ] 
the past week, bu he market ¢ “ ied quiet 
Additional inquiries have been re ve howevel! l 
give promise of developing » order the early ] 
1921 A Providence, R. I ern pul l ich ¢ 
equipment of the Bristol Machine & 7 Co., Brist Cc 
recently offered at au New |] 1 
to show little interest in the ul ough two hav \ 
intimated they will take ict n Mar ( befor t 
The Boston & Albany Railroad ha closed its W t Spr : 
field and Allston car shops unt further notice, releasing ay el 
proximately 300 mer A Philadelphia maker of hammer er 
has notified local representativ of a 1 pe t reduction S 
n prices No other changes in quotatio1 re reported 
A Boston stone concern has purchased a 10-ton crane for : 
its new Somerville, Mass plant nd another stone on 
pany in western Massachusetts ha sed on a second-l 
10-ton crane sids on the 50-tor rcomotive b crane for 
the naval dry dock, South Boston, were rejected M 
Some New England manufacturers of ben lathes are 
receiving many inquiries regarding 1921 hipments, mar 
of which practically assure business 
A few special machinery builder ire running full time 
with no reduction in worl g forces, part on repa 
and new machines In addition, there onsiderable over 
hauling and replacement of dies used by electric appliance 
and CLOCK nd ther 1T lustr 
Screw 1 re ‘ g i i , int 
the eading the f h year ha 
fairly large ] Or Et t machine Ja 





screw products interests last week reduced price on cap 
and set screws 20 per cent 

Work has started or 1 tw tory x 100 ft. mar 
facturing building for the Faber Cornice Co Pawtucks 
R. I ae 

The Wallace-Barnes Co., Bri l nr 
property of the Bristol Machine & Tool Co., that city, re 
cently sold at auction The mpany did not, however, buy 
the equipment 

Bids are being received for the ynstr 


story, 50 x 100 ft. plant to be erected in the Alliston dis- thos 


trict, Boston, by the T. L. Harkins Machine Co., Farns- oT 


worth Street, Boston 

The rumor that the Clinton, Mass., branch of the Wick OF 
wire-Spencer Steel Co. is to be sold is officially denied ; 
Several departments in that plant have been moved because 
of better transportation accommodations elsewhere 

The Boston & Providence Railroad Corporation has sold to 
to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ir machine tools, the *h 
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regarding the property 
Wade-American Tool Co Waltham, Mass pre 
h machines, tool gages, et« expects to have ts 
full operation soon after the turn of the vear 
) sq tt [ oor space, Walt H Wade 
ess f s B. Foster & ¢ Ww er 
r 1 I t ta over by the G. F. H 
W r, I tly rporated ler Ma i 
N A a l $ 0, and w ! ved 
U4 vi tr i arger field f tractors 
N . r I s il Worces ind 
(it I I W ro I de j ‘ 
4 ty ; j i 
| W manage M z 
M . ‘ i { W r 
. M ( Hartfor ( 
t : Machine ¢ 
7 } } ’ } 
Cit | & } 
( 
\ I ( Norw ‘ 
' H pr ‘ : 
N y rl 
I \ ( I Har j ( 
; g 
i ( 1 ; ‘ 
’ ed from tl le 
: ind « : V 
‘ B ( I n A I “i 
i r Ww 4 1 
litior 10 x mn ¢ 
M 9 ¥ Ro . 
ewis K \ t { Scho ree or 
¢ : . : ' . . 
ted ft t t $1 000 Tu 
{ Scho S ‘ tect repr ‘ ' 
4 \ ‘ B r ] beer r ora 1 wit) 
M J 1 Ju R T 
) Kay ] r St t ringfield M te 
v l tie 
, ( W ter] Y cs } filed 
‘ WW ( HH ( QO Mi } } 
f t : | ren R. Churet 
1 Ge sw dwell, 141 G lale Road 
} t f 1 de es 
( : ‘ Ser Co > Pearl Street 
} 7, for » three-etor 
ur t Pear 1 | treet ‘ 
\ Bat mp ¢ Bostor } s peen ’ 
l t tal of $ by W ur rhomp 
Cox r ind Hy ur I i B \ t 
r } ur ] ‘ 
I liar t | Street Somer é 
f ly] for ! ! tx 43 
2 Q + 
. 
Chicago 
CH D i 
ettied the ichinery 
und quirie has bee postponed 
I t et some } j ! have 
} ‘ ; ‘ + ¢ 1 3s he } ; Ip mntil 
) t I efforts of i men to d 
i Ww ilmost negligible One 
t il dealer I reduced |} sales force Among 
istrials which ve bought equipment of late is 
ix Cine 1 Milwaukee, manufacturer of m« 
hir for he home, which purchased tor 
] t 2 engine lathe, nm g machine 
i t ¥ macnines 
! few onths have been dull mn the 
tr t probable th t sal tota of cal 
for ! ‘ ir w compare favorably with 
¢ 41010 , WwW hold true despite heavy cance . 
it tiwe ndustry 
I £ Var I Co { 0-18 West Roosevelt Road 
eat ntract for a one-story machine shop, 
15 x 1 ft ‘ ost $7,000 


Common Sense Mfg. Co., 7 South Dearborn Street, 
neorporated with $25,000 capital stock 
ve grinders, castings, implements, ma- 
mechanical appliances, etc The incorporators in- 
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clude Thomas L. Diggens, Wilbur Reid and Theodore E. Guy. 

The Miles Piston Ring Co., 900 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, has let contract for a one and two-story factory, 
98 x 161 ft., at 5345-53 South State Street, to cost $60,000. 

The Weir & Craig foundry, northeast corner Wallace 
Street and Twenty-fourth Place, Chicago, has been sold to 
William B. Melllvaine 

The Gill Mfg. Co., 8300 South Chicago Avenue, manu- 
facturer of automobile parts, will build a one-story plant, 
81 x 121 ft., to cost $21,000. 

The Stewart Wire & Steel Co., Frankfort, Ill., contem- 
plates the construction of a two-story factory and office 
addition, 60 x 8&5 ft., to cost $70,000. 

Thée Chicago,” Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad Co., 
Monon Route, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, has 
awarded contract to A. E. Kemmer, Fourth and South 
streets, Lafayette, Ind., for a one-story car repair shop at 
Lafayette, 80 x 400 ft. estimated to cost about $175,000 
with equipment 

The Automatic Machine Screw Products Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital from $16,000 to $175,000. 

The Chicago Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $1,500,000. 

The Chakra Automatic Soldering Machine Co., 140 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 by Benjamin I. Morris, Harry Z, Perel 
and Nathar S. Schienbrod, to manufacture special ma- 
chinery. 

The Mount Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, 
Tll., has awarded a contract to the W. N. Atkinson & Jones 
Construction Co., Mount Vernon, for a one-story plant, 100 x 
250 ft., to cost $75,000. M. Mullen is president. 

The Peoria Auto Parts Co., Peoria, Ill, has completed 
plans for a new one-story factory to cost about $20,000 

The Gregory Electric Co., 1601 South Lincoln Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of electrical products, has increased 
ts capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Miami Metals Co., Chicago, manufacturer of metal 
products, has increased its capital from $600,000 to $1,- 
500.000 

The Common Sense Ice Machine Co., 315 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 by Herman C. and Edwin C. Fritz, and George G. 
Foster, to manufacture ice-making machinery and refrig- 
erating apparatus 

The East St. Louis Locomotive & Car Co., 5483 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, has preliminary plans under way for its 
new plant on site recently acquired at East St. Louis, IIl., 
estimated to cost close to $1,000,000 complete. R. W. Craw- 
ford is engineer 

The Chicago Window & Door Screen Co., 5118 South 
Chicago, will defer the erection of its one- 
story plant, 50 x 120 ft., until early in the spring. A. G. 
Lund, 449 West Sixty-third Street, is architect. 

The Apex Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
electrical appliances, has increased its capital to $100,000. 

The Old Reliablé Motor Truck Co., 3921 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of automobile trucks, has 
filed notice of increase in capital from $200,000 to $700,000. 


State Street 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Dec. 27. 


Work has begun on plans for the expansion program of 
the Michigan Brass & Iron Works, Lansing, Mich. According 
to T. E. Hackett, secretary, treasurer and general manager, 
the brass and iron foundries will be separated and enlarged, 
the new brass foundry to be 40 x 125 ft. The improvements 
will be made early in the spring. 

The contracts have been let by the New York Bed 
Spring Co., Detroit, for a three-story factory at Brady and 
St. Antoine streets, Detroit. 

Fire caused a loss estimated at from $5,000 to $7,000 in 
the steel table department of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co’s plant in Muskegon, Mich., a few days ago. 

The Grand Rapids Malleable Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has plans under way for a new coal pulverizing plant, 
35 x 65 ft., in the vicinity of Fuller Junction, to cost about 
$100,000 with machinery. 

The McMullen Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
increased its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Telltale Spark Plug Co., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by Isaac Ransom, O. H. 
Talines, and Isaac Harris, 5641 Carnes Avenue, to manu- 
facture patented spark plugs and other ignition equipment. 

The Consumers Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is con- 
sidering the erection of an addition to its electric generating 
plant to cost about $400,000, including machinery. George 
L. Erwin is general manager. 

The Detroit File Renewing Co., Detroit, has changed its 
name to the Detroit File Corporation. 
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AGE 


The American Twist Drill Co., Detroit, has filed notice of 
change of name to the American Twist Drill & Tool Co., 
at the same time increasing its capital from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

The Jennings Engineering Co., Detroit, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by Jarvis S. Jennings, Jr., 
H. and Fritz Goebel, 310 Seminole Avenue, to manufacture 
governors for internal combustion engines, and other 
products. 

Frederick Frederickson, Benton Harbor, Mich., is or- 
ganizing a company to manufacture a farm tractor, of 
which he is the inventor. It is planned to incorporate with 
a capital of $2,500,000 under the name of the Michigan 
Tractor Co. The proposed works will be located at Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The Gear Grinding Machine Co., Detroit, has increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

The Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, has increased its capital from $1,250,000 to 
$5,250,000. 

The General Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, Mich., has 
changed its name to the Vulcan Engineering Co. and in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

Kauffman & Co., Detroit, manufacturer of tools, has 
changed its name to the Detroit Plier Co. 

The Universal Body Co., Jonesville, Mich., manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, has increased its capital from $25,- 
000 to $101,500. 

F. C. Mason & Co., Ine., St. Johns, Mich., manufacturer 
of agricultural implements, has increased its capital from 


$325,000 to $365,000 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27. 

The William B. Young Co., Philadelphia, is being or- 
ganized under the direction of Harnitz & King, 4ergner 
3uilding, Harrisburg, Pa., to manufacture gas and electric 
fixtures and other metal products. Application for a State 
charter will be made on Jan. 15. 

The American Engineering Co., Aramingo and Cumber- 
land streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of steering equip- 
ment, machinery, ete., has awarded a contract to the Austin 
Co., Bulletin Building, for a one-story machine shop and 
foundry at Sepviva Street and Wheatsheaf Lane, to cost 


yc 


about $25,00( 

The Broad Mfg. & Supply Co., Philadelphia, is being 
organized by Frank A. Moorshead, Commonwealth Build- 
ing, and associates to manufacture steam, water, gas and 
electrical equipment. Application for a State charter will 
be made on Jan. 3. 

The Stokes Asbestos Co., Trenton, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by William J. B., 
Robert J. and Joseph O. Stokes, to manufacture brake lining 
for automobile service, and kindred products. The com- 
pany will operate works on a site near the Mercer Automo- 
bile Co., and plans to commence operations at an early date. 

The Crossley Machine Co., State and Monmouth streets, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of machinery for the ceramic 
industry, has increased its capital from $125,000 to $250,000. 
David Crossley is president. 

The T. R. Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has dis- 
posed of its plant at Ruan and Tackawanna streets, Frank- 
ford, to Basch & Co., Front and Reed streets, manufacturer 
of planing mill products It consists of a two-story fac- 
tory, foundry and power house, with land, 94 x 110 ft., and 
will be occupied by the new owner. 

At a special meeting of stockholders of the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Northampton, Pa., approval was voted 
for an increase in capital from $14,000,000 to $23,000,000 
A portion of the proceeds will be used for the erection of 
a new mill, and extensions and improvements to present 
plants. 


The Chester Iron & Metal Co., Lock Haven, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
metal products. Ellis Claser, Lock Haven, is treasurer 

The J. S. Wentz Co., Markle Building, Hazleton, Pa., is 
having plans prepared for a new coal breaker at its proper- 
ties near Raven Run, Pa., to cost about $150,000. G. S. 
Troutman, Markle Building, is architect. 


The Scranton Coal Co., Board of Trade Building, Scran- 
ton, Pa., is said to be planning for the early rebuilding of 
Raymond colliery and washery at Peckville, destroyed by 
fire Dec. 13, originating in the power house with loss esti- 
mated at $250,000, including machinery. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., is having plans 
prepared for its new two-story plant, estimated to cost about 
$150,000 with machinery. The J. H. Herron Co., 1360 West 
Third Street, Cleveland, is architect and engineer. 


The Speakman Co., 816 Tatnall Street, Wilmington. Del., 
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manufacturer of sanitary products, stea specialties, et has 
increased its capital from $567,200 to $900 

Fire, Dec. 22, destroyed the machine shop, car shop and 
forge building at the Colerain Colliery of the \ S \ 
Wickle Estate, Hazelton, Pa with loss estimated at about 


$35,000 


The Smith Burner & Ojl C Buffalo, has commenced tl 
erection of branch works at Walnut and Fr t street 
town, Pa., one story, 50 x 125 ft Butz & Calder, Aller 


town, have the contract. 


The Stanley Steel Welded Whee Corporat 10 Court 
Street, Boston, has commenced excavatior for it new one 
story plant on Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. ¥ It 
will be the first unit of extensiv wor The building 
100 x 200 ft with machinery estimated to cost about 


$100,000 J. T. McMurray is pres 

The Century Cement Machine Co., Brow Race, Roches 
ter, N Y.. manufacturer of cement n hiner ha 
merged with the Willsea Work Ine under the latter name 


The City Council, Buffalo, is con ler gz the installat 
of electrically operated pumping machinery at the W 
pumping station to furnish water under high pre 
fire purposes, replacing present fireboat The nstallat 
with pipe lines, is estimated to cost about $4 Ot 


The Warsaw Elevator Co., Sout Ma Street. Warsaw 
N. Y., manufacturer of elevat 


has increased its captial from $250,( to $ 

The J. P. Jone Co Binghamtor N 
porated with il capit of $20,00 by I W > G \ 
Thompson and J. P. Jon Binghamt 


gines and boiler 


Fire Ler ol destroyed t I I \ I & ( 
Liberty Street Albior N. ¥ 
pads, with loss estimated at about 
chinery alone is estimated in exce of $4{ 

The W. W. Conde Hardware Co Watertow N. Y 
increased its capital from $130,000 t 

The Marsh Valve Co 507 Marine Banl Building, E 
Pa., is considering the erection of a tv t ind basem«s 


plant, 50 x 125 ft WwW. C. Marst pre lent 
The Overland-Jamestowr Co I} i West Fourt) 
Street, Jamestown, N. Y } 


Jamestown Construction Co., 60 River Street, for a two-stors 


and basement automobile service and repair building, 40 x 
ft.. at Fourth and Washingtor treet 

The Syracuse Washing Machine Corporatior Svracuse 
N. Y., manufacturer of mechanical laundry machiner. 
increased its capital from $6,500,000 to $7,000,0 TI 
pany recently completed the erection of a new plant 


The Re public Boiler & Radiator Co Maryland Ca ] 
Tower, Baltimore, recently organized with a ipital of $1 
000,000, has obtained a site on Unior A ve 1e, Woodberr 


for its new plant, to include machine shop, foundry and gen- 
eral assembling department It is said that the works w 
machinery will cost about $200,000 Er S. Stockbridge 
and William Lentz head the company 

The Maryland Automobils Products Co Hagerstowr 
Md., has ben incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Jame 
J. Boyle, John M. Hammersla and George E. Slaybough, t 
manufacture automobile equipment and parts 

The Air Reduction Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has ac 
quired property at Fayette and Eleventh streets, Baltimore 
as a site for a local plant No announcement has been mads 
as to when it will be built 

The Eastern Rubber Products Co 361 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, recently organized, is arranging for the 
installation of rubber-working machinery in building for 
new plant. Charles M. Wyatt is president and manager and 
Chester B. Kegarice, secretary and treasurer 

The F. N. Hayes Machine Co 1511 South Jeffersor 
Street, Roanoke, Va., has plans under way for a one-stor} 
addition, 50 x 100 ft F. N. Hayes is president 

C. G. Mercer, 218 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va., and 
associates have plans under way for a three-story automo- 
bile service building and repair works, 50 x 140 ft., at 608 
East Grace Street, to cost about $50,000 

The Virginian Co., Lynchburg, Va., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 by J. P. Robertson, Lynchburg; 
Dean S. House and Jefferson R. Palmer, Charlotte, N, C., to 
manufacture sanitary metal drinking equipment 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Rajlroad Co., Baltimore, denies 


the report of intention to build an addition to its shops af 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 27. 

The volume of orders for tools continues light and limited 
to single machines. The outlook, however, has become a 
little more promising in that some preliminary inquiries have 
come from buyers who have started to line up small lots 
of machines that probably will be purchased early in the 
year. Some of the inquiries are for single purpose lathes 
and are from automobile plants in this section. 

Some automobile manufacturers in the Detroit district are 
planning to increase their production earlier than they had 
intended It is understood that one of the larger plants in 
Michigan will start Feb. 1 on a production schedule that 
it had arranged to place in effect March 1. However, ma- 
chine tool builders do not look for much activity in the 
Detroit market before late spring or early summer. It is 
expected that when the automobile plants again get under 
a fair production schedule orders placed this year and held 
up a few months ago will have to be released. C. H. Willis 
& Co, who are equipping a new automobile plant at Marys- 
ville, Mich., are going ahead with a regular program and 
are asking that all machinery purchased be delivered as 
promptly as possible 

The Landall Farm Tractor Co., Carey, Ohio, ha been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 and contem- 
plates the erection of a plant for the manufacture of farm 
tractors It has taken over the assets of the Landall 
Tractor Co., Toledo, Ohio I. G. Huston is president and 
R. M. Lucky, vice-president and secretary. 

The Eagle Bolt & Forging Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of drop forgings and engaged in doing special upset work, 
is erecting an addition doubling its present size. Four addi- 
tional hammers and other equipment will be installed The 
company has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 


$150,000 


The Converse Foundries Co., Alliance, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. It recently 
placed a new foundry in operation. 

The Cleveland Refrigerator Co., Cleveland, has had plans 
prepared for a one story factory, 60 x 273 ft 

The Holt Farm Li 


corporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 and will estab- 


ght Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been in- 





lish works for the manufacture of farm lighting plants It 
will take over the business of the Automatic Light Co 
Inc., Ludington, Mich L. W. Holt, Ludington, is president 
S. H. Humphrey, Detroit. vice president, and H. K. Green- 
man, Minneapolis 


secretary and treasurer 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 27 
Dullness continues in the machinery market Occasional 
orders for single machines continue, however, and were it 
not for the fact that plants have been greatly enlarged since 
1914, the business offered today would be considered fair, 
judged by conditions existing at that time. Not much change 
is expected until after the middle of January. A number 
of inquiries are being received, and it jis expected that 
action on these will be taken shortly after the new year 
as well as on railroad inquiries now before the trade, 
particularly those of the Big Four and Illinois Central. The 
latter road purchased an engine lathe for its Paducah, Ky 
shops the past week. This was on a supplemental list issued 
since the larger one was sent out several months ago, and 
gives hope that other business now pending will soon be 
placed Operations at local plants have changed but little 
during the week. A number are running full time, with 
others on a five-day week basis Some of the smaller shops 
are running with about 50 per cent of their normal forces, 
and it is expected that this rate will be maintained through- 
out the winter 


The Herold Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 
the property at 208-214 Webster Street, and it is under- 
stood will build a two or three-story service station, 87 x 


95 ft. 


The Case-Herron Motor Pump Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $25,000 to manu- 
facture a circulating pump for motor cars, invented by 
William E. Case, Columbus F. L. Dutton, W. L. Herron, 
H. B. Herron and M. A. Rau are the incorporators of the 
company, 


The Eureka Tool & Die Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
authorized to increase its capitalization from $12,000 to 
$50,000 

Plans have been completed for the erection of a new 
steam-operated power plant at the factory of the United 
States Playing Card Co., Beech Avenue, Norwood, Cincinnati, 
and bids will soon be asked. It will be one-story, 65 x 185 


a a 
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ft. and is estimated to cost in excess of $300,000 with 
machinery. Samuel Hannaford & Son, 46 Hulbert Building, 
Cincinnati, are architects. 

The Dayton Engineering Laboratories, 329 East First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of automobile starting 
equipment, etc., will defer the erection of the superstructure 
for its new five-story and basement addition, 200 x 330 ft., 
until spring. The foundation work has been completed. 
The plant is estimated to cost close to $1,000,000. 





Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 27. 

The machine tool trade bears a distinctly holiday char- 
acter. New business is absent, but some consolation is to be 
found in the tone of inquiries. <A few single tool orders 
have been filled in the last two weeks, but otherwise the 
market is very dull. The motor truck industry discerns 
signs of substantial improvement and production is being 
resumed on a limited scale, 

The Briggs & Stratton Co., 1047 Louis Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, has amended its corporate articles to increase its 
authorized capital stock from $1,700,000 to $1,950,000. It 
manufactures ignition specialties for the automotive indus- 
tries and also builds cycle-engined sport cars, motor wheels 
for bicycles, and an automatic electric refrigerating ma- 
chine. Stephen F. Briggs is president and chief engineer. 

The Panay Horizontal Show Jar Co., 1102 Thirty-second 
Street, Milwaukee, is taking bids for a two-story, ell-shaped 
manufacturing building, 40 x 120 x 125 ft., of brick and 
mill construction. It will cost about $50,000, including 
equipment for making patented metal and glass confec- 
tionery display fixtures. The architect is Armand D. Koch, 
1045 Wells Building, Milwaukee. 

The Lanchin-Loehr Lubricating Piston Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,- 
000 It recently effected a material increase in output. 

The U. S. Spring Corporation, Milwaukee, has been 
granted a charter to manufacture vehicle springs and im- 
plements for mechanical and farm use. The capital stock 
is $25,000 and the incorporators are G. J. Willett, W. A. 
Richter, and M. D. Kelly, attorney, 705 First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building. 

The Economy Tool Mfg. Co., Green Bay, Wis., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. It ex- 
pects to move shortly after Jan. 1 into its new machine 
shop. Most of the equipment has been bought, but further 
purchases will be made from time to time. 

The Moloch Co., Kaukauna, Wis., expects to take oc- 
cupancy of the gray iron department of its new foundry 
and machine shop on Jan. 15, the building being 80 x 200 
ft., of brick and steel. .A new machine shop of similar size 
is expected to be ready for machinery Feb. 15. The equip- 
ment will include one 5-ton electric traveling crane of 40-ft 
span for each building, and a 10-ton yard crane with 50-ft. 
span. The concern is a consolidation of the Kaukauna 
Machine Works Co. and the Moloch Automatic Stoker Co 
It manufactures steam hammers, automatic etoking equip- 
ment and will engage also in the production of paper mill 
machinery. 


The Northwest Engineering Co., Green Bay, Wis., will in- 
crease its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,300,000. It 
operates a ship construction yard and repair dock and con- 
ducts a foundry and machine shop, manufacturing marine 
engines and equipment. 

The Rottel Refrigerating Machine Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $85,000 to manu- 
facture refrigerating machinery designed by Herman W. 
Rottel. The incorporators, besides Mr. Rottel, are Theodore 
Wenzerling and Fred C. Fass, 730 Third Street, Milwaukee. 

The Below Sawmill Co., Marinette, Wis., has engaged 
Witherspoon & Engler, consulting engineers, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, to design and erect new wood-working 
buildings costing about $500,000 with equipment. The work 
includes a new power house, 40 x 75 ft., with a 110-ft. 
stack. Foundations are being laid and superstructures will 
be erected early in the spring. Hiram F,. Below is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Thrun Machine Works, Eagle River, Wis., estab- 
lished Dec. 1 in temporary quarters in the Eagle Forge 
Building, will start work March 1 on the erection of a 
permanent shop, 50 x 100 ft. Inquiry is being made for a 
small list of equipment. It will manufacture and repair 
machinery, specializing in sawmill and wood-working tools. 
F. J. Thrun is general manager. 


The Montana Tractor Co., Tinley Park, Ill., which re- 
cently completed a new two-story manufacturing building, 
80 x 100 ft. at Oconto, Wis., is planning to move its 
main works to Oconto on Feb. 1. It has orders on its books 

»- 


for 2500 machines for 1921 delivery which will require prac- 
tically the entire capacity for a full year. 
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riss A ’ il i i“ ire Tr rt i yen 
Sr. Louis. Dex 27 tractors and parts 
. - ‘ "iT he Advance Ru! or Li Port ( manuf - 
The Keystone Driller Co., Joplin, Mo., manufacturer of : , ind a 
- se “ : turer [ xT litura é S having p’ans | pared 
oil drilling machinery, is considering the erection of an ; 
: ; 7 by its architect, A C1 [ s w plan i \ma o 
addition to its plant to cost about $50,000 Headquarters a : 
7 aa lex W ric rick ‘ 1 estimated 
of the company are at Beaver Falls, |] . 
Oo « t about > W ] 
The Triplex Safety Razor Co., Erwin, Tenn., recently T e Re » fon 
g g yr 
organized, is plannin fo ‘ stablishment of a plant for } \ 
fl € i faa ‘ 
the manufacture of razors and razor blades R. L. Wesley Tex., to develop tou er a pres 15.003 
iS Manager. bb! 
The Bradford Tank Co Tulsa, Okla has been incor- The n Pet I ( C) gt recently organized 
porated with a capital of $50,000 by F. J. Bradford, V. H with t : is acquired about 00 acres 


Horn and F. B. Manning, to manufacture tanks, boilers. et: witl “ r frot ‘ t St. Char Pat near 
The McWhorter-Chanuté Refi es ("o Chanute Kan New ( for ¢? erection of a new 


has commenced foundation work for its new one and twe t to t 3 wit ! hin Kd 
story refinery, estimated to cost about $200,000 with ma ward | 1c WwW. C 
chinery, dent vs 

The Southern Textile Machinery Co } South Thir ; . 7 
Street, Paducah, Ky., is having revised | ns prepare ; : : - 
its one-story addition, 0 x 00 ft est ited to « t bout a , ’ mates ' rut 
$40,000 It is pruposed to : for |} n Januar W t I ¢ G J or 
Paxton is manager. : Tex 

The Barbee Mfg. Co 1 1 South Fourth Street, Louis- r a . 
ville, recently organized with a capital of $50,0( to manu- : — 
facture automobile radiators and other eet metal product 


has plans under way for a new plant T. L. Barbee, Lou 
ville, is head J. M. Barbe ind J. U. Fields, Lexi 
Ky., are interested in the com} 


The Creech-Duffy Coal ¢ ( K ANGELES, D 
ganized with headquarters at Pinevil K has plans under t ena, Ca } plar 
way for the construction of a new il tipple at it local ind t t fa iddition to the mur pal 


properties elect ' t to out $300,000. A site has re 


The General American Oil Co., 604 New First National ( t I t roposed to have the building 
3ank Building, Tulsa, Okla., is planning for the erection of a ready t ir } immer Cc. W. Koiner is 
new one-story refinery in the vicinit f Baxter Springs, sel : 

Kan., to cost about $100,000 A te ha een acquired The ( Mining & Equipment Co.. Fifteent Street and 

The Ira Coal Co., Stone, Ky t ning for the erec- Santa Fe A ‘ Angeles, } had plar red for 
tion of a new coal tipple I ) ft \ rar runway vill 1 on 

The Arkansas Hydro-Electric Develo ent Co., Cotton UK 1 craw ! 
Plant, Ark., is having plans prepared by the J. E. Sir ( & I ( 145 Su Str San 
Co., Greenvill S. C., consulting enginee! for it new Er r ' ! ue to total $10 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Littl Red River , part the proceeds w 1 for the 
vicinity of Higden, Ark. It is proposed to ; ymnstruc- dey I f hydro¢e power, through a ubsidiary 
tion early in the spring The company has arranged for real t t Mount row ( The p ‘ new 
an increase in capital from $500,000 to $3,000,000 R. R \ f 12¢ » 1 
James is president \ l ter, the output will 

Plans have been prepared for tl constructior fa 
plant, 60 x 200 ft., for the Mercury Body Corporat or 4 ver | t be erected by the Hutchin 
Eastern Parkway, Louisville, Ky The company has a C ‘ Cal t with its new 
capitalization of $150,000 and it is uw rsto worl : t ‘ é $1,¢ vith ma 
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will start in the spring. It is planned to manu 
mobile bodies for light cars N. E. McDaniel is the pres 


dent 
The of the Louisville & Nashville Rail Canada 





machine shops ‘ ou e & ! 
road at Etowah, near Knoxville, Tenr were destroyed by T wr D 
fire Dec. 21 Unofficial estimate of the loss amount t ; 
several hundred thousand dollars No nnouncement has 7 
iT Li¢ t t i 
bee ide as yet whether the shops will be rebuilt , 
een made , l on ¢ have has » at antl There 
+ bu } x ted ¢ Y ve 
h lf Stat early it new year. Carbon drills which have been sel 
The Gu ates a Bee ee an, ee 
BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 27 ‘ nd ff ming effective D« The Canadian 
> : ‘ N rt Tor ‘ hae ta requ on for a 
The San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., San Antonia, 
} Wit ‘ +} dealers a 
rex., has increased its capital fro 5606 ‘ — ' 3 ion : ios: he 
Goodwin Brothers, Calk, Tex ire planning to rebuild ; 
in y rin efrover 4 x } + 
their cotton gin, destroyed I I . r Wet +} Rox ¢20. Pembr e Ont s in the 
mated at about $30,000. 
— » Gee . the for exnerimental worl 
The Fort Worth & Denver Cit) Railroad C Fort ma : . . _ ' 
Hu T spe Ty ( ( nor Orn? making ar- 
Worth, Tex., i irranging a constru i og! itil rangements to move its plant to Goderich. Ont.. next spring 
¢ e eo ( ) nringe the coming ear ¢ F 
a fund of about $3,000,000 du ge U 2 i A ss rating ; tall vy equipment 


Childress. Tex., about $500,000 will be expended for addi- 


tions to the locomotive and repair shops, as well as yard The Ha Ruppell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., {fs 
extensions At Fort Worth, the compar will make add negotiating for a site at Essex, Ont., to establish a plant for 
tions to the shops to cost about $150,000, the work to the manufacture of Ruppellite tan 

include new machine shop, power plant and other buildings A.M. Anderson, Ghost Pine, Alta., will erect a machine 
Similar extensions also will be made in the hops at ] Hills, Alt to $10,000 


Amarillo, Wichita Falls and Texline Expenditures at these The Northern Construction Co 1114 Van r Block 








two latter places are estimated at $100,000 and $40,000,,1 Vv r . t la wa und machine shop 

spectively. F. E. Clarity is vice-president and general man- an Gees t nd 

ager: R. C. Gowdy, Denver, Colo., is chief engineer The Winnipeg Motor Car. Ltd.. Winnipeg, Man., has been 
H. D. Dean, Cairo, Ga., and associates, are planning for Incorporated with a capital stock of $1,600,000. It has ac 

the erection of a new plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala., to manu- aquired property which will be remodeled and equipped for 


acture shuttles and other cotton mill machinery. the manufacture of motor cars. etc 
1 J 


1 


Fire, Dec. 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the The Canadian Perfect Wheels, Ltd., Listowel, Ont. has 
Indian Refining Co., New Orleans, La., with loss estimated heen incornorated with a capital stock of $190.000 by George 
at $100,000. Melrose, Max K. Becker, John H. Bender and others. It is 


The Morrissey-McGee Tractor Co., Vicksburg, Miss., has negotiating with the city officials for a town site on which 
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it will erect a plant for the manufacture of motor car and 
motor truck disk, wire and wooden wheels. 

The Mack Furnace Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by Eliot M. 
Reeve, Burton L. Bedford, Charles J. Cummings and others 
to manufacture furnaces, stoves, heaters, radiators, ma- 
chinery, ete. 

The E. S. Bryant Pattern Works, Ltd Windsor, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 to 
manufacture patterns and to do a general foundry and ma- 
chine shop business The incorporators are Ellsworth 58. 
Bryant and Edward J. Mamer, Detroit, Mich Frederick G. 
Loeffler, Windsor, Ont., and others 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, Dec. 21. 


Industria ictivities contin to decline and in most in- 





stances plants are operating far below normal capacity. 


Cuts in wages have been announced in practically every 
me ind in some cities the unemployment situation is be- 
com gz critical 

The entire plant, including equipment, stores and build- 
ings of the Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., has been 
bought by the Seattle Contract Co., the Ame company re- 
taining the land upon which the plant is situated. The 
buildings will be immediately dismantled and all equipment 


Millwood 


installation of new equip- 


The plant of the Iniand Empire Paper Co 
improved by the 
ment costing between $85,000 and $100,000 and the capacity 


of the plant increased 25 per cent 


The Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., will close its 
sawmill for two months and make improvements costing 
$50,000 | ns provide for a new boiler plant, saws, and 
oth equipment R. E. Slaughter is president 

The K ith Logging Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., will 
build a new wmill, .construction to begin early in the 
spring "T compan\ is capitalized for $250,000 


Hoquiam, Wash., has purchased a site 


n Portland, on which he will erect a shipbuilding plant 
work to ce nence soon after Jan. 1 

The Watson Bucket Plow Co., Portland, Ore., recently 
incorporated with $500,000 capital stock, has plans under 
way for a factory to manufacture the Watson plow The 
officers are William Watson, president; C. B. Hurtt, first 
vice-pre ent ie L. Wilson, secretary-treasurer 
cummin vovuvovvoouonsnsvoconcexouooseenqoesensuvoceensnoevosaovunnenaqousousnnosagsanenouesvossegnsooucvonsoeocesnonecesonueoceeesuonenensocenennsoneece 


TRADE CHANGES 
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Pre SuDUUH TONNE eneoOEEROONORS 


The Hallidie Machinery Co., L. C. Smith Building, 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed representative of 
the Conveyors Corporation of America, Chicago, for- 
merly the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, 
handling the sale of the American steam conveyor and 
American trolley carrier in Washington and Oregon. 
The firm was organized 20 years ago. The officers are 
Philip Rowe, president; W. S. Dyson, vice-president; 
Archie McLean, secretary; and George Henderson, 
treasurer. Mr. Rowe was the founder of the Hallidie 
Machinery Co. Mr. Dyson has been with the firm 
for 12 years. Mr. McLean joined the Hallidie Machin- 
ery Co. four years ago and previous to that held many 
positions as consulting engineer. Now he is handling 
the engineering lines of the company, including the 
Underfee” Stoker Co. of America, Ridgway Dynamo & 
Engine Co., and the Conveyors Corporation of America 
in Washington, Oregon and Alaska. 

As a result of the merger of the Stanley Rule & 
Level Co. and the Stanley Works, both of New Britain, 
Conn., starting Jan. 1, three new offices will be opened 
on the Pacific Coast: San Francisco, with S. V. Arm- 
strong as district sales manager; Los Angeles, Cal., 
with L. M. Knouse as district sales manager; Seattle, 
Wash., with Bruce Findlay as district sales manager. 
These new offices will handle wrought steel hardware 
and carpenters’ tools. 


On Jan. 1, the firm name of Pilling & Crane, Phil- 
adelphia, will be changed to Pilling & Co. There will 
be no change in the present personnel of the firm, which 
is composed of William S. Pilling and J. R. Pilling. Mr. 
Crane retired from the firm in 1917. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Weakness of Replogle and Vanadium Featured 
Market Last Week 


The acute weakness of Replogle and Vanadium featured 
the securities market last week. At its recent low of 30 
Replogle was 63% points below the high price of 1920. This 
shrinkage in the negotiable value of that corporation’s shares 
suggests an unsound technical market position due to over- 
extended brokerage loans, but other more or less fantastic 
theories are advanced. The common version has to do with 
the first suggestion. Replogle and Vanadium interests are 
closely allied and the weakness of one corporation’s shares 
might easily be reflected in the market for the other’s. The 
weakness of Replogle and Vanadium has magnified the read- 
justment in all iron and industrial stocks during the past 
month or so. 

Between 55,000 and 60,000 shares of Replogle stock held 
on margin by brokerage houses were reported to have been 
purchased outright by J. L. Replogle and associates last 
Monday. 

The difference between the 1920 high and the recent low is 
32% points in the case of United States Steel common, which 
around ruling prices shows better than 6 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Based on the increase in liquid assets during the 
past year, the stock is selling below its intrinsic value. The 
financial affairs of the United States Steel Corporation never 
were Stronger. ‘ 

The range of prices on active lron and industrial stocks 
from Saturday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com. 261%4- 29 Oe. a 103 -104 

Allis-Chalm. pf.. 70%4- 71 Lack. Steel ..... 46%- 50% 
Am, Can com... 21%- 24% Lake Sup. Corp.. 7%e- 8% 
Am. Can PE... 72%- 77% Midvale Steel.... 29%- 30% 


Am. C. & F. com.113 -119% NWat.-ACM6 .i.0<< 25% 
Am, C. & F. pf..106%4-107 Nat. E. & S. com. 45 - 46% 
Am. Loco, com.. 74%4- 80% N. Y. Air Brake. 79%- 81 


- 265 


Am. Loco. pf.... 99 -100 Nova Scotia Steel 26 - 30% 
Am. Rad. com... 671%4- 67% Pressed Steel pf. 73 - 78 
Amn: Rad. Ol... <s  =E@] Pressed Stl. com. .. - 90% 
Am. Stl. F. com.. 27 = 30 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 73 - 78% 
Am. Stl. F. pf... 7914- 80! Replogle Steel .. 30 - 69 
Bald, Loco, com. 78 - 86% Republic com. . 0b%4- 60 
Bald. Loco. pf... 92%4- 94 Republic pf ...... = 85 
Beth. Steel com.. 47 - 51% Sloss COM. ...... 13 + 47! 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B.. 49 - 54% eer 75 - 79% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf. 9934-100% Superior Steel 42 - 42% 
Ce. i de ica TL 3 FH Trans.Williams .. 34%- 37% 
Chic. Pneu, Tool. 60 - 63% Un. Alloy Steel... 27%- 30% 
Co; Peel 6 cues 22 = 27 U. S. Pipe com.. 10%- 11% 
Cruc. Steel com... 74%4- 83% U. S. Pipe pf.... 39%- 42 
Cruc. Steel pf... 81%- 82! U. S. Steel com.. 76%4- 79% 
Gen, Milec. ....0% 116 144-119 % U. S. Steel pf...104%-1055% 
Gt. No. Ore. cert. 25 - 26% Vanadium Steel... 28%- 375% 
Gulf States Steel 244- 29% Va. I., C. & Coke 83 - 85 


Int. Har. com... 9314%4- 96 Westgh. Elec.... 40%- 41% 


Industrial Finances 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America for November reports a 
total income of $1,379,940, a net income after taxes, ete., of 
$912,324, and a surplus after preferred dividends of $810,- 
241, For the 11 months ended Nov. 30, the net earnings 
after taxes, etc., were $10,289,349, equivalent to $58.79 a 
share on the outstanding preferred stock. 





aaa alle | 
OFFICE CHANGES E 


The Fort Dearborn Steel Co., has removed its warehouse 
and office to 212-214 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, where 
i stock of cold drawn, cold rolled strip steel tool steels, cop- 
pered Bessemer rod, drill rods, music wire, etc., will be 
carried, 

The Johnson Gear Co., announced the removal of its 
plant on Dec. 15, from 735-737 Folsom Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to its new modern factory, at Parker and Eighth 
streets, Berkeley, Cal. <A sales office will be conducted at 
17 Spear Street, San Francisco. 

The Sues Engineering Co., structural engineer and expert 
on structural steel detailing, announces the opening of an 
office at 225 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. . 

The Phoenix Mfg. Co.. Grand River and Loraine avenues, 
Detroit, will acquire the above address on Jan. 1. 

The Irving Iron Works Co., of which L. H. Skillman is 
Detroit manager, has moved its offices from the Lincoln 
Building to 401 Washington Arcade Building, Detroit. 
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: NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS Electric Cranes and Hoists.—Victor R Browning 
= : es, § x 11 is Detail assembled 


Foundries.—Frank D. Chase. Inc., 645 North Michiga l \ | ty f t 10 ft r 


Avenue, Chicago Booklet vith ¢t t P Foundr s That f ‘ ens wit) ’ from 
Fit.””. Views with short descriptions of presentativ foun- 
dries designed by this con pany Lathes.—S ‘ ( S I N y 
( 4 of 
Cranes.—Milwaukee Electr Cr e & Mfe. Co Milwau 
kee Catalog, 48 pages, 7% x 10% i ir ' : . 
pany’s line of electr ‘ I . 7 
crane mechanisms, all-ste¢ I é f et é 
special cranes re 1 
views of ce es stalled ist! ! \ 
number of page ire devotes to t } Radius Lathe and Pianer Tool.—h. © «& 
drilling and boring machine I t f | ' } t BJ rat ! es 
ties of 3 to 10 tons j rd 
Gas Engines.—C, & G. ( per ( Mou Ver n, ¢ : ‘ 
' Catalog, 40 pages, 8! x 11 ( l 
; , of horizontal double-acting 4-« tw t Space Heaters.— r-H r Mf ( Milw 
types The's mav be operated ' ( j } f a4 { f . | ‘ 
rs, furnace, luminating and ! ‘ t t t i ft net? 
/ in sizes from 250 brake hy ! t r é i 1 t htis power: } n the 
to all i es of electric } } ‘ ; - 
' 
and for direct driving compre ers for , ra ne } wate 
gas and air Detail and assembled \ \ nd l rou ! f ‘ ter ! rot ting prir r 
installation views ill tinted |} f é idd mate t 
the excellence of the italo 
Handbook of Landis Threading Machinery.—tand 
Milling Equipment.—Ingers M ‘ M ‘ ( 1 ‘ | 4' x 7 
' Rockford, Ill Catalog, 40 pages, § x 11 Inst tic 1 for tl Ise} nd erator of 
nl views of Ingersoll milling equipment th necificat ! ! eT | tructior ure giver for 
descriptions Many of the ustrat vy tl ! } ! nd ! tions for ire and operation 
in operation An adjustable rail 1 ge machir ng nd ! thre g machine, pipe die head and 
double faced fixed rail mi nz mac ne I nta D é 1 tting 1 hines tuton t us, 
milling machine idjustable housing n 2g ichine ! t f ecial thread built-up and 
continuous milling machin¢ are ty] Inger hine ‘ er t houlder worl ind cutting 
that are illustrated and described t} Oo} tay bolt tav re ind stay tubs 


Conveyors.—Godfre Conve r¢ Elkhart, Ind. Cat Clapper-Type Controllers.—Allen-Brad Co M 


log 16 pages, 7% x 10% n I t t de ‘ the oy I tro ty nd describe t he m 
Godfrey conveyor tem for har ’ r oY ’ ‘ t 
grave et The princip f ! e de ed I I AGE, 
is to get co rom | t du I t< hu t 
, neath the 1ilroad tract the t nvé } t |} gravit . : 
: tniversal Card Holder.—Detroit Stamping ¢ 1 
‘ nto bu t in wl } t ted 1 —eriad ¢ ‘ ‘ : ; 
. rr ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ | mohliet | yatr ‘ ind 
elevated 1 ( ‘ ‘wo t 
( I é l I » ? ,¢ Y ‘ 7 
head trac I-beam and « \ ple I t 
r rizor r 
; show nstallation view f the ¢ ment 
The Price Trend.—Bur t-Kuhr Adver ne Ch 
Thermit Welding.—Met & TI mit C tior ‘ title “The Price Trend Gives 


Broadw New York Three |] é Be t N a 8 , f ‘na 4 Barton Hepburt Henr Cc 


pages, 6 x 9 in ets forth the lway . f ¢ nit « xt : . He Oe ar a . her oak 
ing for mill and found) practice T pre ! ' } re ] e trend ! neé 
in det nd repairs made to crar haft oO! 
I : ; : Packless Valwe.—Deflance P é \ ‘ ( 431 
pinion teetl worn pod nad ! i f hloor | id pon 2 so a 
ene é mong tl l l ted a } . 
' vith a tal ¢ eat 
jookle 0 1 ace ‘ : et } . 
te tr tr ‘ not 
f the roperties nd haract rhor é 
: of pre i ; mp 
met S nd vsm I ired 1} +} ' 7 ; 
; ; t nd 0 TI Thev 
4 an explanation of the 1dvantage f ising tung-t ! 
A gate in 
tablet of pure tungst y 1] y e production of 
: : 5 t The ilve bon 
pes tee] ! ther ) cont tunester natead 
Ss] ad t l d oth ithe . ntorotl nos wit the Jenkins type bod 
using tungsten powder nd fer t ersten Booklet ) S 
devoted to thermit insert rail weld Contract Machine Work.—Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co 
{1 or street ( Z Bulletin 14 Sets forth the 


Lighting Data.—Edison Lamp Works of General Electr ' f tic r ng machine hop work on the 
Co Harrison N J Six bulletir i follows: No. &, the f » te y nment ew machine stl millers 


p ‘ au n 
of lighting nstallat No commercial photomet 1 tubs ender ind gen 
No. 70. the lighting of coal mines: No. 5. the Edison mazda os i 


mn for tereopticor ery >» and No 7 the ir naé ent . . . 
lam opticon cE : i, the : Electrie Air Heaters.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil 
lamp, its history ' 


Sand-Blast Machines.—Panegl n Corporatior Hager t t r heater Rules are given for esti 


tow? Md Three pamphlets descr the par rotar th he f heater required for a giv room 
able sal lasts a dard pres t tandard : 
a tal d-blast at anda : ? , Portable Convevyvor.—HFr yY | rtable ( nve nz Ma- 
; direct pressure und- of standard pr im I t t c th TI g e Street. Chicago Pamophlet 
These machines were described in THE IRON A iT t é ge hiner for 


Nov. 25, page 1398 oad 


Ss ." ital Rand Ch Ry sannwt Cn Patetodw 
mall Tools.—Read , : Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beamsa.— 





19. Illustrates and describes centey dog garag sets r ‘ ‘ Youngst n. Ohio Discuss hearing 
handy holders, lathe sets itting-off tools, borir tool hold- : m reinforce nerete beame and t} ’ sntages of 
ers, offset side tools, et tor ¢ web reinfor ment The ho wa written 

Ball Bearings.—Langhaar Ball Bearing C \ I } former sistant professor of structural 
Ind Catalog 32? pages e = ; r Dy riptior nd data tat tr er t if Washington The book gives 
of the company’s cel f tinge ba : ne "l eas hear y mir rie hety en loose stirrup ‘ rns and 
ings ar made with two rows of both row lwa } ’ for i witt rigidly connected shear members 
carrying an equal share f the k & ed it de Requirements of beam design, 


Vises and Anvils.—Yost Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa. Cata- f the st nd handling, stress lines, designing of shear 
Y ' ' nchorage of shear members. Discussions and 
extensive line of vises and anvils A number of pages are t f test f o given. Two appendices discuss the 
ed for ' rage at b reinforcement and bond stress. 


log No. 9, 46 pages, 5% x 9 in. Tllustrates and describes ar 





devoted to the company's soldering furnaces, supp! 





Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes* 


On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


Bars: 

ars: Per Lb. BASE PRICE 

Refined i CNN. os ios soe inkaind see 4.70c. High brass Sheet ....seeeeesecececeees 23 4e. ” a 

Swedish bars, base price...................-20.00e. High DIASS WITE ......-++seeeeeeeeeeee eGAC- sO Ode 

Soft steel bars, base price........... 3.48c. to 3.70c. Brass TOd weeeeeseeeseeeeecereececeees 21 “4C. to ate. 
ee eae 4.18¢c. to 4.70c. Brass tube ...ccccccccccccccscsecvccess 39%c. to 41c. 
BOMER, BASS PTICE .inccccscrecccececcs 4.18c. to 4.65c. Copper Sheets 

2 f nhe s ylac ¢ 2Ac ~ 
Beams and channels, angles and tees : Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 24%c. to 2544c. per 
ton in. X % in. and larger, base........ 3.58c. to 3.80c. Ib. base 

ann * ; oe “ 9 » : . aw . 

a iels, angles and tees under 3 in. x aod Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 

Se tna Sa ien were s ek ese aie 3.48c. to 3.70c. hot rolled. 





*The low prices are those of the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
are subject to a cartage charge of lic. per 100 Ib. in the 
Metropolitan district and 10c. per 100 lb. to local points in 


Tin Plates 
| Coke—14x20 


Bright Tin 
Primes Wasters 





New Jersey. <aee “SES | 80 Ib... $8.80 $8.55 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. Chesca Choemani a . os i oz 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 9 5c — os. : 
3+ oa ore (SA 0990 05'S 0010 605 p08 > (OC, IC...$12.65 $11.65 IC... 9.26 9.00 
Ss © by r © « yor Doha y 7 a | 
(Smooth finis h, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .4.25¢. IX... 14.45 18.45 | IX... 10.25 10.00 
er calk, % x % in. and larger................5.00c. IXX... 16.25 15.05 | IXX... 11.2! 11.00 
Se nna quarter ee? 10.86e. to 11c. IXXX... 1785 1665 | IXXX... 12.256 12.00 
Shafting rong ae J Stock: tee eeeecees .00c. to 8.00c. IXXXX... 19.45 18.25 | IXXXX...13.25 13.00 
SS ae : Tee Te Tee Terne Plates 
NN: MUNEN A MNOE i is a'n gS id nissan @ alate 6.00c. 8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
Standard cast steel, base price................ 15.00c. 100 Ib $8.85 
NN MD MUU a a chet a ain 5 6 se wad wd 0a 0 oa es ini. Oe ate ee 9.00 
NS EE iin d tn sc. cdneRdiuserieeccke 25.00c. BM lo.atretilatiuiasta seid’ oid ae Gs 0 peck a wae are eS 10.00 
Tank Piates<Stect Fire Goer s00cK...ccccccscccccvestosccncesssens 12.00 
% in. and heavier...............+..3-78C. to 4.00c. ; 7m 
: traits PIS oc ccccevaccecetSecccsevdsitcnsstans 36c 
Sheets Od <n cbs cas sctksew cee ee eee 41c. to 46c. 
Blue Annealed Per Lb Copper 
No. 10 Se ee eee 4.68c. to 5.20c. EAS FREE. cdc cine unde s ceeG ene eeasereneeee 16%e. 
Ee S6eccvdbensdaecenethihagescau™ 4.73c. to 5.25c. RUOCWIRITENS a cevcccesteveerediocsssssguweven enn 16%. 
SNL: ‘pine i anda a aac gs cunseh abaaatal tains ita Sistas cite ito as cas Ste ».00¢c, OOD i iecediagk< cerniads to heneleseuusiieus 16%c. 
SE Stolen kei bind be ea Ce eee Rh oa ee 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Box Annealed—Black ee ee err eee re or Te. to Be. 
Soft Steel Wood's Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 14c. open 14%%c. 
C.R., One Pass Refined, . 
Per Lb. Per Lb Lead and Solder* 
ee 6.30c. American ple WAG ceiccccscvssccccccsecves 6c. to Tc. 
wwe .30¢ i ar Pp n 
ek ee 6.35c. 7.80c. RO COE i 5 x5 kas Wala ie hak oe OLY be eee ee ic. to 8c. 
OO a nk 6.40c. 7.90¢ Solder, % and % guaranteed ..........seeeeceees 27c. 
DEER 5% shwh cnknicatthonaeeer 6.50¢ 8.00¢ Os 2 I nn ive os i050 nee tee et Cie 24%6ce, 
al tee ce ee Ge) sete OOS PAIGE ova sc F855. BO eee ae anes 20%e. 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
Gal 2 ; Per Lt ing to composition. 
Janize © ) 
No. 14 ae 7.00c Babbitt Metal : 
ee re ee eee 7 2be. Best ernie, wer Wb... ccenssssnccedcacdssatzevanen 80c. | 
ee 740c. Commercial] grade, pe? 1Dé a: .0s i s's:0,0 beewon's tress 40c. 
II II 6 a ccm ahve ced foie be A Gni acai Eoin wh Nene 7.55c¢. - Antimony 
a 26 ee i ie Na eh a et re Ft a 7.70¢. AMOS opis cwncedis cna eteneeaes Tloc. to 8c. 
a a cn Nt a aE a ie al a 7.85 
ee Eins mires Bide seine race lek iat lal diated ell 8.00c. Aluminum ! 
Ul ditdvttedsne Manet deesteeekmsessece we 8.50¢. No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c: higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv 





pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....35¢ to 38c. 


Old Metals 
Business is practically impossible this week. Prices 
are slightly lower as a result of the sluggish conditions. 


% in. Butt... —34 —17 | %-1% in. Butt. — 3417 | Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: 
%-3 in. Butt.. —38 —22 | 2 in. Lap...... + 3$+21 Cents 
3%-6 in. Lap. —33  —18 | 2%-6 in. Lap... + 1417 , Per 
7-12 in. coax, —23 — 6 | 7-12 in. te. 4494 30 | Copper, heavy and crucible...........+seseeeees 10.75 
| Copper, heavy and wire..........cseceeeceeeees 10.00 
Steel Wire | stag Hight and bottoms. .....c.cecevectocsce’ 8.25 
BAsep Price® on No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. FORD; TORT Se asctasesctntccddxentiyeuseteeeren 6.50 
, : : . Brass, light ... . 4.75 
BE nape cccce cc c6ene ove tee evie@ille sees 00c. ; oe eee SE ne ee ee eee 
Rn 7 eae Heavy machine composition .........eeeeeeeene 10.25 
Gaivaitizel omieniad ATT te eae 6 75c. No. 1 yellow brass turnings .........ceeeeeeeees 6.00 
Co , et ne ee eee eee eae EA. No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.........-- 8.25 
STNG ccctkws ep babscnuadede scene wens 6.50c. cond. tb 2 50 
Tinned welt ResQQieE 000 66056 6X5 16 Coos 00% 8.00c. | eae —" +: aie pene aT eS ane Baa > ae 250 
ste 9 VA ee eee eee seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeerereeereeee . ; 
*Regular extras for lighte ' BOE wo ccrccdtnns dius ees by hiews cena 3.00 
LibRary 1778 | 
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